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For assured protection—for smart 
appearance, coaches everywhere know 
there is no finer football equipment than 
that which bears the Wilson label. 


HELMETS. The an- 
swer to the problem 
of head protection... 
Wilson helmets of 
Etholite plastic—spe- 
cifically compounded 
for use in helmets. Ex- 
clusive composite air- 
lite cellular and Latex 


SHOULDER PADS. Only Wilson offers 
Foam rubber. 


the T-Square design. Perfect protection 
for all vital shoulder areas, yet affords 
complete freedom of movement. Padded 
with “high shock" Ensolite. T-Square de- 
sign provides perfect, positive contact 
for blocks and tackles. 


| | 


RIB PADS—HIP 
PADS.Here's the ul- 
timate in blocking and 
tackling protection, for 
here are pads that stay 
in place. They're ““mo- 
tion-molded" SHOK- 
GARD*® to give pro- 
tection when the player 
is running at full speed 
as well as when he's 
standing still. 


FOOTBALL. The great Wilson TD”... 
the “ball of fame." It's first with size con- 
trol—first with shape retention. Here's 
surer ball handling in all weather with the 
TD's “positive contact" leather. The grip 
is tanned into the leather! 


THIGH GUARDS— 
KNEE PADS. These 
vital protection areas 
have not been over- 
looked by Wilson's 
designers. They're 
SHOK-GARD® 
padded to protect— 
designed to fit. 

FOOTBALL ~~ 
SHOES. The last ~~ 
that's first on every 
field...it's Wilson's, 
of course. Goodyear 
Welt construction 
affords lighter weight, 
greater flexibility, and 
perfect balance. 


UNIFORMS Tailored 
to fit the game, of the 
finestfabrics available, 
Wilson uniforms are 
stadium-smart. Long 
years have gone into 
patterns that are snug 
enough to fit well yet 
provide complete free- 
dom. 


And Coach, if you haven't received your copies = ps 
of the 1959 Wilson Football Uniform and Equip- 
ment brochures, drop a card to the School and 


College Dept., River Grove, Illinois. Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 


(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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E. R. MOORE CO. 
* 932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, IIinois 
phone GRaceland 7-3600 


268 Norman Avenue, Brooklyn 22, N. Y 
phone EVergreen 3-2800 


MOORE or CALIFORNIA 


1641 N. Allesandr Street, Los Angeles 26, Cal. 
phone DUndirk 7-3205 


How often have you wondered and searched for an idea that 
would impress the PTA with the importance of physical educa- 
tion... 


... and the significance of the uniform, girl’s gym suit in its role 
as a training aid? 


Help—at last! 


Help is here ... and it’s in the form of a “take-home” folder 
carrying both these vital messages to parents: 


—On page 1... a compelling challenge to parents, on the need for 
physical education. 


—Pages 2 and 3 point up the role of the uniform gym suit in encouraging 
participation, hygiene standards, functional designing and value. 


(Page 3 has a perforated coupon, which each girl returns, requesting 
signed parental approval and cooperation in your program. Extra cou- 
pon space provided for you to further localize by imprinting some special 
message for home readership.) 


There’s absolutely no “advertising” in this folder. By design 
and phraseology, “commercialism” is absent. At last here’s some 
really dramatic action-getting help for your program. 


Fill out the coupon to request as many folders as you can use— 
they’re free. Or request several for consideration with your 
Principal and other interested department heads. 


Your name Title 


Send “take-home” folders, featuring the physical education 
message, and the role of the uniform gym suit for girls. 
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Social Games 


for Recreation - 2nd Edition 


EVELYNE BORST; and 
ELMER D. MITCHELL, University of Michigan 


January 15. Completely revised and 
up-to-date, this book describes over 700 
games for social recreation programs. 
An invaluable textbook and reference 
source, it contains detailed instructions 
for indoor social activities, arranging 
and conducting parties and games, and 
social games for outdoor play. It de- 
scribes what materials are needed for 


each game, gives rules and methods for 
playing it, and presents, for the first 
time in a book of this kind, a compre- 
hensive treatment of forming and ma- 
neuvering: groups. Each game is listed 
by type in a time-saving, chapter-by- 
chapter index. The social, mental, and 
creative aspects of games are empha- 
sized. 122 ills. 420 pp. $5.50 


Guidance of Children through Physical Education 
DOROTHY LA SALLE, Wayne State University 


Practical ideas and materials of in- 
struction for a successful physical edu- 
cation program for children of the first 
six grades. Integrating theory and prac- 
tice, the book sets forth the potential 
values and objectives of physical edu- 
cation and analyzes the contribution 
which physical education makes to 


Leisure and Recreation 


health, emotional development, play 
skills, and democratic living. Includes 
practical suggestions for achieving these 
ends plus over 110 games, sports, and 
relays, and more than 50 self-testing 
activities and stunts. “Well-organized 
. . invaluable.” Journal of Physical 
Education. 2nd Ed. 75 ills.; 375 pp. 
$5 


MARTIN H. NEUMEYER, University of Southern California 
and ESTHER S. NEUMEYER, Los Angeles City Schools 


A comprehensive and up-to-date study 
of leisure and recreation in their so- 
ciological aspects. Summarizing and 
interpreting materials drawn from a 
wide range of sources, this book points 
out present-day needs and problems, 
analyzes the varied factors involved in 
leisure and recreational activities, and 


Synchronized Swimming 


emphasizes the importance of social re- 
lations and processes. Discusses the rec- 
reation movement, community and com- 
mercial recreation, recreation leader- 
ship, development of leisure, ete. 
. the best presentation of this sub- 

ject available.” W. C. Batchelor, 
Ohio State University. 3rd Ed. 473 pp. 
$6 


FERN YATES, Barnard College; and 
THERESA W. ANDERSON, North High School, Des Moines 


Full coverage of the techniques of 
synchronization for teaching swimming 
fundamentals; creating water composi- 
tions for programs, pageants, and com- 
petitions. Book gives valuable informa- 
tion on costumes and properties, light- 
ing, musical effects, staging, etc. Varia- 
tions in the standard strokes and 87 


special stunts are illustrated by under- 
water and surface photograph sequences. 
Includes step-by-step teaching pro- 
cedures. “. . . undoubtedly the best in 
the field.” Jean Ball, New York State 
Teachers College, Brockport. 2nd Ed. 
372 ills.; 164 pp. $5 


e Popular titles in the Barnes SPORTS LIBRARY .. . 
HANDBALL—Its Play and Management. The only book on one- and four-wall 


softball handball. Explains management of tournaments; describes footwork, body control, 
etc. B. E. Phillips. 54 drawings. 2.9 
BASKETBALL ILLUSTRATED. Book covers physical conditioning, mastery of in- 
dividual and team fundamentals. Photos, diagrams, and text clearly detail plays and 
formations. Howard A. Hobson. 117 ills. 

BOWLING FOR ALL. Covers the rules and skills of tenpin and duck pin bowling— 
from selecting the ball to coordinating aim, control, speed, etc. Joe Falcaro and Murray 
Goodman. 3rd Ed. 59 ills. $2.95 
WRESTLING. The positions and maneuvers essential for top-notch wrestling. Detailed 
explanations of standing, bringing to mat, holds, escapes, falls. E. C. Gallagher and Rex 
Peery. Rev. Ed. 196 photos. $1.95 
BOXING. How to take command of the ring and throw hard-hitting punches! Book 
gives details on footwork, attacking, scoring while on the defensive. Techniques for 
counters, set-ups. Edwin L. Haislet. 96 ills. $1.95 


Send for complete list of sports books in the Barnes SPORTS LIBRARY— 
covering 23 individual and team sports for every season! 


THE FJoNnALD Press COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 


1958 


December 17-20 
National Association of Intercollegiate Ath- 
letics football coaches conference, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 

December 23-30 
Women's National Aquatic Forum, Sea 
Crest Manor, Hollywood, Fla. 

December 25-31 
National Gymnastic Clinic, Sarasota, Florida 

December 28-30 
College Physical Education Association Na- 
tional Conference, Hote! New Yorker, New 
York City. 


1959 


February 1-5 
Sporting Goods Dealers Annual Convention, 
Chicago, Ill. 
February 7-13 
National Boy Scout Week 
February 14-18 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors Annual Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 
February 24-27 
AAHPER Southern District Convention, 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Texas. 
March 20-21 
National Intramural Association Annual 
Conference, West Point, N. Y. 
March 25-28 
Athletic and Recreation Federation for Col- 
lege Women Conference, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis 
March 29-April 2 
AAHPER National Convention in co-opera- 
tion with Northwest and Southwest Districts, 
Municipal Auditorium, Portland, Ore. 
April 8-11 
AAHPER Central District Convention, Ho- 
tel Russell-Lamson, Waterloo, lowa 
April 15-17 
AAHPER) Midwest District Convention, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
April 19-23 
AAHPER Eastern District Conference, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 
April 24-26 
Midwest Association for Physical Education 
of College Women Annual Meeting, McCor- 
mick's Creek State Park, Spender, Ind. 
June 28-July 3 
Annual NEA Convention, St. Louis, Mo. 
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student is athletically inclined or not, he enjoys 


[Msn one of its main advantages. Whether a 
the Trampoline. 


And Trampolining is excellent physical training. Devel- 
ops back and abdominal muscles, timing, chest expan- 
sion. It’s safe, quick to learn, easy to teach, fun for all. 


Is Trampolining a part of your school’s physical training 
program? If it isn’t write for catalog, literature and lesson 
plans to: 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


\ 


{ 


IT ISN'T 
| A TRAMPOLINE 


200 A Avenve NW, Cedar Rapids, lowa, U.S.A. 
Ter. A, Box 427 Hainault Works 
Toronto 1, Canada London, England 
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FROM McGRAW- HILL 


HEALTH FOR EFFECTIVE 
LIVING: 
A Basic Health Education Text for 
College Students 


By EDWARD B. JOHNS and WILFRED C. 
SUTTON, University of California at Los 
Angeles, anc LLOYD E. WEBSTER, Los 
Angeles County Schools. New Second 
Edition. 507 pages, $5.75 


This fine text has been improved and 
updated to meet the needs of the grow- 
ing number of schools interested in 
teaching the modern approach to health 
education. Attractive picture stories for 
each chapter and a new 2-column for- 
mat make for greater readability. The 
authors are concerned with the total 
functioning of the individual in his so- 
ciety, rather than primarily with phys- 
iological aspects. The approach focuses 
directly on the student’s needs and in- 
terests, emphasizing his mental and 
emotional health for social adjustment. 


Now Available .. . 
5 New Motion Pictures 

Correlated with the 
texbook, HEALTH FOR 

EFFECTIVE LIVING 


Superb educational films recom- 
mended for use in senior high schools, 
colleges and adult groups. 


QUACKS AND 
NOSTRUMS—19 Min. 
$115. 


CHOOSING A DOCTOR 
—16 Min. $95. 


COMMUNITY HEALTH 
IS UP TO YOU— 
18 Min. $110. 


MAKING LIFE 
ADJUSTMENTS— 
—20 Min. $120. 
SHOULD YO!! DRINK? 
—22 Min. $130. 


(Available Early 1959) 


All 16mm sound, black and white 
—Write to Text-Film Dept.— 


MeGraw- Hill 


BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


4 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


More Than a Test 


I recently had a conference with a 
mother who was deeply concerned that 
her son had failed to pass a simple test. 
If I taught Latin or math this would be 
common place, but in physical education 
such conferences are few and far be- 
tween. It was a refreshing change to 
confer with a mother who came not to 
complain about gang showers or plantar 
warts but to diseuss the failure of her son 
to pass the abdominal and _ flexibility 
tests in the Kraus-Weber series. Her 
concern couldn’t have been greater if the 
failure had been academic. 

She was the first, but there have been 
others. Parents who once said “Johnny 
got all A’s except in physical education 
and that doesn’t matter” are discovering 
it matters very much, and they are tak- 
ing a more searching look at Johnny— 
and at us. 

This sudden surge of interest can be 
traced directly to the administration of 
the Kraus-Weber test to 6200 Stratford 
school children. Professionally, we found 
the test valuable for it gave us the in- 
formation we sought. Better public un- 
derstanding of the physical education 
program came as an unexpected bonus 
that gathered momentum at meetings of 
the PTA, child study groups, and citi- 
zens’ committees. 

Aside from its value as a professional 
tool, the Kraus-Weber Test may well 
prove to be the best public relations op- 
portunity handed to physical educators 
in almost two decades —Ray NEEDHAM, 
supervisor of elementary and junior high 
school physical education, Stratford, 
Conn. 
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TO LAND THE 


BIG ONES | 


DIRECT DRIVE REELS 


Shakespeare’s simplified system of 
transmitting power to the spool gives 
you more power to turn, control and 
land the fightingest fish. 2 gears do 
the work of 3 or 4. Fewer parts mean 
less wear and tear. Rugged construc- 
tion with famous L.Q.T. (lighter, 
quieter, tougher) nylon gears assure _ 
years of fishing enjoyment under , 

toughest conditions. No. 1928 new 
golden bronze finish 


WONDEROD 
DOUBLE-BILTO 
FOR POWER! 


Double-bilt with (1) a reinforcing } 
glass fiber cylindrical wall on the a 
inside and (2) thousands of parallel i 4 
glass fibers on the outside—it's this ; 
patented Shakespeare process that gives 
you such superb action, pin-point 
accuracy and fish fighting power. 
—_ No. 1572 One-piece bronze 
and white Wonderod. 52", 5’8” and 
6’. Choice of $14.95 
© By Shakespeare Co. 1958 
FREE! FISHING CATALOG. Covers tackle 
selection and assembly with helpful tips by World Champion 
Caster Ben Hardesty, plus 1959 Pocket Fishing Calendar. 


Write today! 
"a. SHAKESPEARE CO. 
Dept. J-12, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Please send me absolutely free your new 
1959 fishing tackle catalog and pocket fishing cclendar. 
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Recreation 


Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying top prices for low 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOW! 


Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine for FREE repair. Attrac- 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet—7'/2 x 8Y2 x 15 
inches high. Easy to install. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each for 10¢. Choice of 3 grades of 
top quality balls. Use profit to maintain and re- 
place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
for free folder: ‘Stop Wasting Their Time." 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 


INCORPORATED 


SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 


SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—BOOKS—SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 


No postage charge—no packing charge—orders 
shipped same day as received—complete stock 
of all labels in the field. 


Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 
The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 
1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 
AMERICAN SQUARES 


EASY WAY GYM BAR 


3 For the Doorway 
The solution for developing the upper part of 
the body. One needed in every home. Order 
school demonstrator today. School price $6.36 
postpaid. Write for details. 

KLAUDT PRODUCTS, INC. 
Box 150 Woodstock, Ill. 


For New All Steel Gym Equipment 
—Vaulting Horses « Parallel Bars 
H-Bars— 


Star Co.—Litchfield, Mich. 
Lincoln 2-2022 


EDITOR'S MAIL 


(Continued from page 4) 


Using JOHPER for Public Relations 


Your first fall issue is excellently done 
and certainly well worth our while to 
place in front of any administrator to 
read. Just today an article from News 
Week stating that more academic studies 
are needed was on display in our libra- 
ry, and I believe our side should be 
shown, too. Will hope to get permission 
to have our Journal on display too.— 
M. Gene Frazier, Physical Education 
Instructor, Academy of the Holy Name, 
Tampa, Fla. 

How often is your copy of JOHPER dis- 
played to other faculty members? How often 
do you give a marked copy to your supervisor, 
principal, or superintendent? 


Another Soccer Fan Heard From 

As a soccer enthusiast both in high 
school and college, I was very much in- 
terested in your recent article concern- 
ing soccer (October, p. 19). When sever- 
al college soccer “powers” were listed, 
however, I was dismayed to find that 
you failed to include the University of 
Maryland. 

I’m certain that the team and its fans 
would appreciate recognition of the fact 
that the University of Maryland has 
been the Atlantic Coast Conference cham- 
pions for nine consecutive years; plus 
the fact that it has had no defeats this 
year and is well on its way to winning 
the ACC championship for its tenth 


year. 


In closing, if I am not getting on the 
“bandstand” too long, I think that the 
Baltimore County Board of Edueation 
deserves commendation for promoting 
soccer (tackle football is prohibited) as 
the main high school interscholastie and 
intramural fall team sport for boys, 
thus training players and “edueating 
spectators.” 

Thank you for allowing me to express 
my views, and congratulations on your 
fine article. Norma Keuury, College of 
Physical Education, Recreation, and 
Health, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md. 

We have forwarded this note from a loyal 
fan to the author of the soccer article, Coach 
Glen Warner of the U.S. Naval Academy. 


CORRECTION 

Lorena Porter's name was omitted as 
one of the authors of the article en- 
titled "First Steps toward Fitness," 
which appeared on pages 40-41 of the 
November issue. Dr. Porter is associate 
professor at lowa State University, lowa 
City, lowa, as well as supervisor of 
physical education in the University Ele- 
mentary School. Our apologies to Dr. 
Porter. 


Active people 
go for Coke! 


Take a break... 
Have a Coke 
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SAFE-T-BAT SET 30” 
Polyethylene bat with 
baseball size Fun Ball of 


polyethylene. 


COSOM 


new book 


ul 


for a limited time 


"FUN .. with SAFETY! 


ON PLAYGROUNDS, IN GYMS; ALL CONFINED, CONGESTED AREAS 


The 26 games described and diagrammed in 
this new book provide active, absorbing recrea- 
tion for as few as two or for an entire class. The 
short flight, feather weight Polyethylene balls 
permit even a vacant corner to become a play- 
ground. Even the bat is SAFE for first graders and 
the games simple for them; 
yet the same games can 
challenge all the energy and 


BOWLITE, regulation 
bowling with Polyethylene 
pins and hollow rubber ball. 


cosom 


SAFE-T-PLAY 


Ropuct 


FUN BALL, in both softball 
and baseball sizes; SAFE 
for indoor use. 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 


skill of high school students. 

When space is limited and perhaps funds also, 
Safe-T-Play equipment can be of valuable 
assistance to you. A copy of this new book of 26 
Safe-T-Play games will be mailed to faculty 
members, coaches, athletic and recreation 
directors on request. Ask your school supply 
dealer or write us 
direct. 


SCOOP, the first new way 
to play ball in 50 years. 
Polyethylene scoops and 
softball size Fun Ball. 


6012 WAYZATA BLVD. 
MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINN. 
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PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION — 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 


A book of 
sports, games, 
FOR Sp ab athletics, and 
recreation 
Safar activities for 


# 


e A complete book of physical education for high 
school boys and girls (8th-12th grades) 


e@ A book written expressly for teen-agers for their 
understanding and enjoyment 


e A book based on sound educational principles written 
by well-known people in the field 


A book profusely illustrated, showing skills, strategy, 
fields, and equipment 


Clothbound — $3.00 Teachers Guide 


The Guide explains how to use the 
Four-color cover text for more effective teaching 


of physical education. 


416 pages 6” x 9” 64 pp. 50c 


AAHPER, 1201 - 16th St., N. W., Wash. 6, D.C. 


Please send me... copies of Physical Education for High School Students (Discounts 
on quantity orders: 2-? copies—10%; 10 or more—20%. If requested, a desk copy will 
be supplied on orders of not less than I5 copies). 


sete copies of Teachers Guide (50c; copy free to those who order 
10 or more books). 


ee ey examination copy (| understand that | will be billed for full 
purchase price but that the charge will be cancelled if the book is returned in 30 days). 


Name... 


Address 


THE 


SCHOOLS 
HAVE 
ADOPTED 

THIS 


BOOK! 


Adopted or approved 
in these states: 


California 
Florida 
Georgia 
Michigan 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Oregon 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
Washington 


and Hawaii 


Also approved by many large 
city systems and schools 
throughout the United States 
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ELMON 
an 
MALCOLM B. TEBBS, JR. 


Baltimore, Maryland 


T is not unusual to hear a physical 

educator remark, ‘‘If only we 
could procure the supplies and 
equipment we want, when we want 
them, and from a dealer of our 
choice.”’ 

Such a wish could become fact if 
the policies governing selection and 
procurement of supplies and equip- 
ment for his school system are care- 
fully planned and executed. When 
sound policies are in operation, the 
physical educator can be assured of 
receiving the desired quality and 
types of equipment and supplies. 

Publie school systems as govern- 
mental units are increasingly re- 
quired to follow the practice of ob- 
jective buying to consolidate quan- 
tities, simplify requirements, estab- 
lish quality standards, and reduce 
costs. This involves specification of 
items which serve most satisfactorily 
their intended use for the program 
activities concerned. 

It is of primary importance to 
determine the various items of sup- 


Dr. Vernier is director of health 
and physical education for the Balti- 
more schools. Co-author of Admin- 
istration of Health Education and 
Physical Education, he has served 
as state association president in New 
York and in Maryland and as a divi- 
sion vice-president. Mr. Tebbs is 
assistant in health and physical edu- 
cation, responsible for selection and 
preparation of specifications for 
physical education and athletic sup- 
plies and equipment. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


PRACTICAL GUIDES TO HELP YOU PREPARE 
SPECIFICATIONS FOR EQUIPMENT AND 
SUPPLIES USED IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


plies and equipment essential for the 
activities of a good physical educa- 
tion program. The expert judgment 
of teachers, supervisors, and other 
specialists in the field should be 
given careful consideration. The final 
responsibility for the preparation of 
standards and specifications, how- 
ever, should be placed in one office. 

Supplies are considered those 
items which may wear out within a 
period of three to five years, such as 
balls, bats, nets, and badminton 
birds. Equipment consists of such 
items as fixed or portable apparatus, 
including basketball backboards and 
goals, horizontal bars, record players, 
mats, and playground apparatus. 
Specifications Invite Competition 

Specifications are prepared to de- 
cribe exactly what is wanted. These 
are based primarily on proper qual- 
ity standards with particular con- 
cern for such factors as utility, work- 
manship, size, color, design, safety, 
and durability. Specifications are 
written so as to invite competition 
from reliable dealers. This tends to 
build good public relations as well as 
to establish economy of purchase. 


Three Methods of Objective 
Buying 

There are several ways to specify 
items for objective buying. A com- 
mon practice is to list the items by 
brand name and model number and 
then add the words ‘‘or equal.’’ This 
is the simplest way, but it often re- 
sults in substitutions of inferior 
quality, especially when the bidder 
assumes ‘‘or equal’’ to mean equal 
for the purpose desired. 

A method which deserves con- 
sideration is one which calls for the 
specification of each item with the 


use of two or more reputable brand 
names and model numbers, supple- 
mented with detailed specifications. 
This method provides a more exact 
description of the merchandise de- 
sired. The use of detailed specifica- 
tions spells out what is wanted and 
guards against procurement of items 
of inferior quality. 

Preparing open specifications 
which give a detailed description of 
the item without the use of brand 
names and model numbers is a third 
method, followed in some school sys- 


OBJECTIVE BUYING helps to 
consolidate quantities, simplify 
requirements, establish quality 
standards, and reduce costs. 


SOUND POLICIES governing se- 
lection and procurement will 
assure physical educators the 
desired qualities in supplies and 
equipment for all your needs. 


tems. When this method is used, it 
is desirable to maintain samples of 
items specified for examination by 
vendors prior to bidding. These sam- 
ples may also be used for testing and 
comparison purposes. 

The Division of Health and Physi- 
cal Education in the Baltimore City 
school system follows a combination 
of the first two methods described. 
(See sample of Annual Requisition 
form shown on the next page.) 
The use of brand names and model 
numbers has proven sufficient for de- 
scribing many standard items. The 
term ‘‘or equal’’ is not used. The 
Specifications and Proposal pre- 
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pared for the Bureau of Purchases, 
however, includes the following 
statement regarding data to be sub- 
mitted with the bid: 

‘*Even though a particular manu- 
facturer’s name or brand is speci- 
fied, bids will be considered on other 
brands or on the product of other 
manufacturers. On all such bids the 
bidder shall indicate clearly the 
product on which he is bidding, and 
shall supply a sample or sufficient 
data to enable an intelligent com- 
parison to be made with the parti- 
cular brand or manufacturer speci- 
fied. All samples shall be submitted 


in accordance with procedures out- 
lined in-the paragraph on Samples, 
Catalogue Cuts, ete. Catalogue cuts 
and descriptive data shall be at- 
tached to the original copy of the 
bid where applicable. 

‘** Whenever the specifications indi- 
cate a product of a particular manu- 
facture, model, or brand in the ab- 
sence of any statement to the con- 
trary by the bidder, the bid will be 
interpreted as being for the exact 
brand, model, or manufacture speci- 
fied together with all accessories, 
qualities, etc., enumerated in the de- 
tailed specifications. 


A sample from the annual requisition form used in the Baltimore city schools for 
ordering supplies and equipment for the Division of Health and Physical Education. 


Description 
TENNIS: (Cont.) 


RACQUET: Steel, tubular frame and 
five strand steel strings. Lightweight. 
“Dayton-Fiyer” 


RACQUET: Wood, regulation, nylon 
strung. “Andreff’, “Monogram”, 
“Spalding”, “Ardmore”, WED “Com- 
et”, “Wilson “Superstroke” 
Lightweight 
Medium Weight 
Heavyweight 


RACQUET PRESS: Wood. “Rawlings 
“MacGregor V-750”, “Spalding 


VOLLEYBALL: 


BALL: Rubber covered. “Seamless 582”, 
“Voit CV-4”, “Penn. PVC-6”, “Mac- 
Gregor F-834", “Rawlings V73V”, 
“Spalding 555”, “Wilson H-5050” 


BALL: Leather cased, laceless, regula- 
tion 12 piece. Color—white or pearl. 
“Rawlings V17", “MacGregor F-805” 


NET: 30’-0” x 3’-0”. Tarred. 
Medal T-3030VB” 


“Gold 


ROPE SNAPS: For attaching nets, 34” 
swivel round eye and spring snap. 
“Anderson & Ireland 225” 


Inven- Item  Quan- Total 

tory No. tity Unit Price Cost 
70247 each 5.30 
83852 each 5.00 
83853 each 5.00 
83854 each 5.00 
70249 each .70 
70163 each 5.25 
70110 each 10.50 
70350 each 5.75 
70287 each = 35 


“*Tf no particular brand, model, or 
make is specified, and if no data are 
required to be submitted with the 
bid, the successful contractor after 
award and before manufacture or 
shipment, may be required to submit 
working drawings or detailed de- 
scriptive data sufficient to enable the 
Department of Education to judge 
if each requirement of the specifica- 
tions is being complied with.”’ 


Prepare an Approved List 


When needs have been determined 
and specifications are in order, the 
next step is to prepare a list of all 
items approved. The list is distrib- 
uted to persons responsible for req- 
uisitioning supplies and equipment 
for individual schools. 

One way to handle this is to pre- 
pare a list of items with approximate 
cost of each, and the items desired 
are then ordered by a requisition in- 
dicating the quantity needed and the 
approximate cost. A better method 
is to prepare an annual requisition 
which lists each item by number and 
gives specifications and cost. This 
method results in more accuracy and 
minimizes errors and duplication of 
paper work. It may also be used ef- 
fectively for inventory purposes in 
individual schools. 


Consolidate for Competitive Bids 


The office responsible for procure- 
ment consolidates all items  sub- 
mitted on the annual requisitions 
and prepares complete list for com- 
petitive bidding. Best practice is to 
require bids for all orders exceeding 
$1,000. 

Orders are placed with the vendor 
or vendors who submit the lowest 
bid meeting specifications. The buyer 
reserves the right to reject any bid 
if it fails to serve the best interest 
of the school system. 

The procedures relative to objec- 
tive buying described here are ap- 
plicable to school systems which aim 
to follow centralized purchasing in 
any degree. The methods will vary 
according to the size of the system 
and its administrative structure. The 
basic principles underlying objective 
buying, however, may be applied to 
small as well as to large organiza- 
tions. * 
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DMINISTRATIVE responsi- 

bilities for selecting and pur- 
chasing athletic equipment must be 
clearly defined and delegated. Be- 
cause athletics involve the health 
and safety of the participant, the 
selection and purchase of athletic 
equipment must meet rigid stand- 
ards of quality and safety to protect 
the participant. It is essential, there- 
fore, that a close relationship exists 
in all matters of athletic equipment 
between the coach and athletic direc- 
tor, and between the athletic direc- 
tor and school administrator. 

Here is a list of recommendations 
to guide you in establishing good 
equipment administration practices: 

1. Adequate equipment should be 
provided every participant in ath- 
letics. The equipment should be of 
proven high quality and afford maxi- 
mum safety to the participant. 

2. Selection of athletic equipment 
should be a major responsibility of 
the coach. The head coach of each 
sport should either purchase new 


equipment or be consulted before 


purchases are made. 

3. Care and maintenance of equip- 
ment should be the responsibility of 
the head coach of each sport. In 


EQUIPMENT 
ADMINISTRATION 


schools with full-time equipment 
managers, a major portion of the re- 
sponsibilities will be delegated to the 
equipment manager. 

4. All sports participants should 
be instructed in the use and care of 
equipment. 

5. The school administration has 
an obligation to see that plenty of 
equipment is provided for a com- 
plete athletic program. No sport 
should be slighted simply because it 
does not produce revenue. 

6. Equipment purchasing, budget- 
ing, and maintenance policies should 
be established cooperatively by the 
coaching staff, athletic director, 
business manager, and school admin- 
istrator. An Athletic Council can be 
established to achieve this purpose. 

7. Quality of equipment should 
never be sacrificed-for price. 

8. Uniform procedures should be 
established in all problems concern- 
ing athletic equipment. 

9. Adequate space should be pro- 
vided for a partitioned stock room 
where bins and cabinets can be util- 
ized for storing and _ handling 
cleaned and soiled equipment. Some 
schools use the stock room for stor- 
age of out-of-season equipment. 


THE PURCHASE OF ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT is one of the most 
vital functions in the operation of any school athletic or physical educa- 
tion program. To help those in charge of these programs to understand 
better the procedures involved in budgeting, selecting, and ordering 
athletic equipment, the Athletic Goods Manufacturers Association (209 
South State Street, Chicago, Illinois) has prepared a booklet full of 
practical advice. It presents experience-proven practices in such an 
able fashion that JOHPER wishes to share these ideas with AAHPER 
members. All of the material on this and the following two pages is 
reprinted, with permission, from the AGMA manual entitled How to 
Budget, Select, and Order Athletic Equipment. Copies of the complete 
36-page booklet may be obtained, without charge, by writing to 
AAHPER, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 
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10. The scope of the athletic and 
physical education programs should 
be the basic blueprint for the ath- 
letic budget. The budget should re- 
flect the school’s entire program. 
The budget should be prepared by 
coaches, athletic director, school 
business manager, and school admin- 
istrator. It should include all antici- 
pated expenditures and receipts— 
and should be itemized by sport. 


11. New equipment needs should 
be determined and budgeted at least 
one year in advance. 


Preparing the Athletic Budget 


Here are some helpful suggestions 
on preparing the athletic budget: 

1. The inventory forms should be 
your guide in estimating new equip- 
ment needs for the next year. 

2. An accurate record should be 
kept of all financial transactions in- 
volving athletics. This should be 
done by individual sports and in- 
clude such things as new equipment 
costs, transportation, medical ex- 
penses, insurance, publicity, officials, 
scouting, laundry and dry cleaning, 
awards, guarantees, repairs, etc. 
This information if properly kept 
will be the basis for making the fol- 
lowing year’s budgetary estimates. 

3. An accurate record should be 
kept of all athletic receipts. This 
should include gate receipts, dona- 
tions, advertising revenue, ete. This 
information will help you determine 
the estimated availability of funds 
for next year’s budget and to help 
you determine what portion of the 
budget must be financed from the 
school’s general fund (if such funds 
are available). 

4. All budgetary estimates should 
be as accurate as possible. 

5. The budget should not be 
‘‘nadded.’’ There may be reasons 
for cutting the budget, but ‘*pad- 
ding’’ should never be one of them. 
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ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


TYPE OF ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


BUYERS ALMANAC 


MONTH FOOTBALL BASEBALL | BASKETBALL TRACK 
ORDER NEW ORDER NE THROWS ORDER NEW 
EQUIPMENT EQUIPMENT | DURING EQUIPMENT | 
STUDY HALL : 
TIME IS TIME IS 
RUNNING RUNNING 
OUT 
MAKE PLANS 
ORDER EW ivery TAKE FOR 
EQUIPMENT | INVENTORY VACATION 
© RUNNIN MARK RDER NEW GO FISHING 
MOW 
RDER NEW 
QUIPMENT 
GO TO 
SCHOOL TAKE ‘ORDER NEW TAKE 
BOARD INVENTORY [EQUIPMENT INVENTORY 
PICNIC 
ORDER NEW 
DELIVERY UIPMENT 
MARK pred TIME 1S 
DELIVERY DELIVERY 
acTC ORDER NEW | MARK MARK 
OUIPMENT | EQUIPMENT EQUIPMENT 
“ORDER NEW 
INVENTORY QUIPMEN 
DE ; ORDER NEW | ORDER NE 
“EQUIPMENT =| EQUIPMEN 


ORDER NEW EQUIPMENT TIME IS RUNNING OUT YOU MAY BE TOO LATE 


WHY ORDER EARLY? 


Because much athletic equipment is custom made to very exacting 
specifications, manufacturers cannot produce it until they have the 
schools’ specifications and requirements from the dealers. If schools 
order late, manufacturers must compress a six month production 
schedule of equipment into a single month—a costly, wasteful method 
of production that can be avoided through the cooperation of coaches. 
Ordering early offers many advantages to the coach and school. 
When you receive your equipment early, you have time for size 
adjustments, for marking, careful fitting, player assignment, and 
better equipment control. Your team looks better, plays better, and 
your equipment problems are minimized. 


6. Some provisions should be 
made in the budget for ‘‘unfore- 
seen’’ expenses and emergencies. 

7. The coach and athletic director 
should thoroughly familiarize them- 
selves with the cost of new equip- 
ment. If adequate estimates for new 
equipment are to be made, you must 
have concrete knowledge of the 
prices of new equipment and school 
purchasing procedures. Your ath- 
letic equipment dealers and school 
purchasing manager can help you 
on these matters. 

8. The athletic budget should be 
drafted by the athletic director or, 
as is generally the case in small 
schools, the head coach. 

9. Before the budget is submitted 
to the chief school administrator, it 
should be thoroughly discussed with 
the entire coaching staff, school prin- 
cipal, and school business manager. 

10. Purchases of athletic equip- 
ment should be made as soon as pos- 
sible after the budget has been ap- 
proved and funds are available. 


When to Order Equipment 


One major fault of most coaches 
in buying and ordering is that they 
don’t plan their time for this all- 
important phase far enough in 
advance. 

Much athletic equipment is cus- 
tom made to very exacting specifica- 
tions. The manufacturers cannot 
produce this custom-made equip- 
ment until they have received, 
through the dealers, the schools’ ex- 
act specifications and requirements. 
Special orders, uniforms particular- 
ly, are handled in a special depart- 
ment by specially-trained workers. 
The supply of these skills is limited. 
You cannot find specially trained 
workers to supplement a work force 
overnight to handle late orders. The 
manufacturers of athletic equip- 
ment, therefore, try to spread the 
production schedule across a reason- 
able period, not only to hold trained 
employees but to give them time to 
maintain quality standards. 

The answer to the manufacturer’s 
problem of producing seasonal equip- 
ment, without being faced with peak 
loads during a one or two month 
period of production, is the early 
placement of orders. 
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Standardize equipment requirements. More and more coaches 
are finding that standard sizing of equipment for an entire 
squad is more efficient than individual fitting because team 
members grow so rapidly in a short period of time that pre- 
season fitting to each player usually results in ordering under- 
size equipment. Standard sizes, recommended by the manufac- 
turers, will meet 95% of your requirements. 


Budget for some replacements each year even though you start 
with a new set of uniforms or equipment at the start of the 
season. Even the most expensive garments will be worn out by 
a few of your players during one season. 


Buy the best protective equipment; even if it means fewer 
units, 


Buy only from recognized sources of supply. 


Order proper sizes carefully. The ordering of proper sizes is 
as important as the quantity of each size. Use the data avail- 
able from your own records and recommendations from the 
manufacturers. 


Scrutinize your inventory carefully. Order what you need for 
replacement and additional squad members. 


Try to avoid too many special orders. Special orders are usu- 
ally more expensive and cannot be exchanged. 


Keep accurate records of your present equipment. Note sizes, 
catalogue numbers, brand names, year purchased, price, etc. 
Use these records to help you order new equipment. 


-Don't be careless about equipment selection. Careful equip- 


ment selection is as important as team conditioning. Your suc- 
cessful season actually starts with good equipment, of high 
quality, purchased well in advance of your first practice. 


Don't attach numerals to jerseys in too large a size, since it is 
likely the elasticity in the garment will be eliminated. In most 
high school and college sports, the official rules specifiy maxi- 
mum and minimum numeral sizes. 


Don't buy on price alone; there is no substitute for quality. 
Don't forget to order athletic equipment early. 


Don't buy a new type of material or equipment without first 
checking its quality, ability to take game wear, and how well 
it will clean. Buy and test a sample first to make sure. 


Don't buy poor materials. You risk your reputation and possi- 
ble injury to the user by equipping your teams with inferior 
merchandise. 


Don't try to get one more season out of worn-out protective 
equipment. 


Don't take a boy's word for the correct size. Most boys seldom 
know their sizes. See that all equipment fits your team mem- 
bers. Have them try on equipment for proper fit. 


Don't buy on impulse. Most hes plan their game sched- 
ules one or two years in advance. Plan in advance on equip- 
ment, too! 


EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE 


Have one man in charge of equipment. 
Mark all equipment with date and identification marks. 


Give athletic clothing the same care you would give your own 
clothing. 


Dry out equipment as soon as possible after using. After 
equipment has dried, brush off mud and foreign matter. 


Pack all wet equipment in separate containers, prior to wash- 
ing or cleaning. Pack wet jerseys separate from pants. 


Clean or launder equipment in accordance with manufacturer's 
recommendations. 


Clean all equipment at the end of each playing season. Keep 
an equipment inventory for color, size and number and have 
the record kept in the equipment room. Each trunk or carton 
of equipment should be numbered or identified as to contents. 
Store equipment during the off-season in a clean, dry, cool 
room. Make certain the storage room is well ventilated. 


Inventory your equipment at the end of your sport season. 
Determine your new equipment needs for next season. 
Replace it. 
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Don't try to get an extra season out of worn out equipment. 


Don't permit dirt and untidiness in the locker room. Don't 
allow the equipment storage room to become overcrowded, 
dirty, and junky. Keep it clean. 


Don't store equipment in a dark, damp place. Don't fold gar- 
ments when wet. 


Don't take a chance on laundering rayon and nylon fabrics. 
Send them to a reputable cleaner who can use the various 
proven cleaning agents. 


Don't mix colors when washing garments. 


Don't use excessively cold water in cleaning garments; it 
shrinks them. Don't use excessively hot water in cleaning, it 
will also shrink garments. : 


Do not hang garments on nails to dry. Use non-rust hangers. 
Knit jerseys should be dried flat. 


Do not let gear lie in a muddy pile for several weeks or even 
several days. Clean it at once, or send it to a reliable recon- 
ditioner. 
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School children in Minneapolis learn the skills of winter 


sports on the ice and snow through their physical education 
classes and the interschool competitive sports program. 


tigen is famous both 
as the City of Lakes and the 
Gateway to the Land of Ten Thou- 
sand Lakes. Thousands of tourists 
—fun-loving sportsmen and admir- 
ers of scenic beauty—come to Min- 
nesota. While Minnesota has long 
been known for its summertime 
beauty, sports, and climate condi- 
tions, this area is now gaining its 
rightful recognition as a paradise 
for winter sports. 

Exhilarating outdoor activities on 
the ice and snow have been en- 
joyed by thousands of Minnesotans 
throughout the state for many years. 
Citizens of Minnesota do not. stay 
inside during the winter sports sea- 
son. It is a common sight to see hun- 
dreds and thousands of persons, 
young and old alike, skating, skiing, 


Mr. O’Deli is director of inter- 
school athletics and consultant in 
boys physical education. 
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curling, tobogganing, sliding, ice 
fishing or boating, snow modeling, or 
hiking in this picturesque area. So 
pronounced is this endorsement of 
winter outdoor sports in Minne- 
apolis that one cannot be considered 
a hearty citizen unless one partici- 
pates in the program of healthful 
cold weather sports. Whatever the 
benefits, whether it be for exercise, 
fresh air, the seeking of beauty, or 
the love to participate in a sport, the 
fact remains that more and more 
people of all age levels are getting 
out of doors during the winter time 
and developing a true fondness for 
sports. 

The program of winter sports edu- 
cation in the Minneapolis Public 
Schools, through the physical edu- 
cation program and the interschool 
competitive sports program, works 
in full harmony and cooperation 
with the Minneapolis Park Board 
and other organizations. The Min- 


GRIFFITH C. O’DELL 


Minneapolis Public Schools 


neapolis Board of Education and 
Minneapolis Park Board Coordinat- 
ing Committee for Recreation was 
organized (a) to make better use of 
the exchange of equipment and fa- 
cilities, (b) to avoid unnecessary du- 
plication of programs, (c) to assist 
in the placement and utilization of 
qualified personnel, (d) to plan for 
the development of new park-school 
facilities in playground areas, (e) to 
exchange personnel in the in-service 
education program, and (f) to aid 
in a host of other related cooperative 
plans. 


Winter Sports in Curriculum 


What are the schools’ responsibili- 
ties in this outdoor sports program ? 
Outdoor winter activities are includ- 
ed in the curriculum in the schools. 
The schools have assumed responsi- 
bility for providing opportunities 
for students to develop skills in win- 
ter sports through participation in 
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the physical education program. 
Definite written concepts in curricu- 
lum guides are established begin- 
ning with the kindergarten and con- 
tinuing through the secondary school 
program. The teachers’ guides help 
to emphasize the major skills, knowl- 
edges, attitudes, and techniques to 
be taught at different levels of 
ability. 

The program is one that is con- 
ducive to the best interests and 
needs of the individual participant. 
Creating proper attitudes is of para- 
mount importance. Children tend to 
continue to do things that they do 
best, but they should be encouraged 
to explore many other areas. This 
should be sufficient reason to develop 
the type of program that will bring 
the desired results. 


Activities Geared to Grade Levels 


Activities for boys and girls, from 
kindergarten through the sixth 
grade, in the outdoor winter sports 
program include tag games such as 
snow fox and geese; pie tag; ball 
games, such as snow dodge ball, grid 
dodge ball, cabinet ball, winter bor- 
den ball; snow days; ice skating ac- 
tivities; and winter sports days. 
These activities are geared according 
to proper progressions and boys and 
girls participate together. 

To show the progression of activi- 


ties in the junior high school, a pro- 


gram more exploratory than basic, a 
progressive listing is given here con- 
trasting the seventh grade level in- 
struction with that of the tenth 
grade level. 

A typical major emphasis for out- 
door winter sports for boys and girls 
at the seventh grade level, as listed 
in the Minneapolis Public Schools 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation Secondary (tentative) 
Guide, 1956, is ‘‘orientation to a 
varied program of seasonal activities 
with boys and girls participating 
separately and together.’’ Skills, 
knowledges, and techniques listed 
for seventh grade boys are: 

‘*Plain skating; selection and care of 
skates; beginning speed skating; basic 
skills in hoeckey—skating techniques, stick 
handling, passing and shooting, offense, de- 
fense, goal tending; conditioning for hoc- 
key; basie skills in skiing—pre-season 
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training for beginners, dry skiing, equip- 
ment, first steps on snow, sidestepping on 
the level, turning on the level, walking 
steps; variety of games, contests, and 
modifications such as straight skating 
races, skateless skating, tandem skating 
race, ice shinney, baseball on ice, basket- 
ball on ice, hockey drive for accuracy, 
hockey drive for distance, hit the can, 
hockey dribbling race, obstacle hockey drib- 
bling, circle hockey dribbling, ice hockey 
keep ball, barrel stave ski race, tilting on 
skis.’’ 

Skills, knowledges, and techniques 
for girls of the seventh grade are: 


‘*Plain skating; selecting skates; care of 
skates and skis; speed skating—beginning ; 
skiing, beginning—selecting skis, pre-sea- 
son training, walking steps, turning on 
level, snowplow, herringbone; dry skiing; 
a variety of games, contests, and modifica- 
tions such as straight skating races, tan- 
dem skating race, attention, touch, ice 
shinney, and tilting on skis.’’ 

The major emphasis for boys and 
girls of the tenth grade level is ‘‘be- 
ginning of specialization in the se- 
lection of seasonal sports; improve- 
ment of basic and advanced skills on 
a more highly organized basis; un- 


derstanding various sports as par- 
ticipants and as spectators.’’ The 
major skills, knowledges, and tech- 
niques for boys in the tenth grade 
are: 

‘‘Advaneed skating figures—change of 
edge; backward change of edge; three’s— 
outside forward, inside back, inside for- 
ward; double three’s; loops—inside for- 
ward, outside back, inside back; advanced 
skiing skills.’’ 

The major skills, knowledges, and 
techniques for girls in the tenth 
gerade are: 

‘“Advanced skating figures—changes of 
edge, backward change of edge, three’s— 
outside forward. inside back, inside for- 
ward; double three’s; loops—inside for- 
ward, outside back, inside back; advanced 
skiing skills.’’ 

While the instruction period dur- 
ing the day is devoted to this area, 
the intramural program is the result 
of stimuli gained in the direct course 


teachings. A natural outgrowth of a 
good intramural program is a strong 
interschool sports program includ- 
ing hockey, skiing, figure skating, 
speed skating, and other competitive 
winter sports activities. 


Schools Encourage Participation 


The policy of the Minneapolis 
Public Schools is to encourage wide 
participation in a variety of sports, 
and this, of course, includes outdoor 
winter activities. There is less em- 
phasis on the spectacular and a 
greater emphasis on individual par- 
ticipation in winter outdoor sports. 
Some activities, such as snow days, 
speed skating races, ski meets, and 
other spectaculars, are held before 
large crowds. These events, in turn, 
are strong motivators in creating a 
desire on the part of the spectator to 
take part. Persons who first go out 
as on-lookers find themselves leaving 
the sidelines and entering happily 
into the fun on the ice and snow. 

Minneapolis enjoys its winter 
sports program, and its citizens— 
young and old—look forward to the 
wintertime with snow for skiing, 
sliding and tobogganing, and ice on 
the lakes for skating. The facilities 
and play areas of the schools and 
parks are utilized throughout the 
year. It is not necessary to be an out- 
standing athlete to take part in the 
outdoor sports program; the only 
requisite is the desire to participate. 


Year-Round Sports Program 


Minneapolis is proud of its year- 
round program with proper instruc- 
tion in the schools in the various 
sports for the seasons of fall, winter, 
spring, and summer. It is proud of 
the competitive games program on a 
calendar year basis. It is proud of 
the wide participation, especially 
family participation, in its outdoor 
activities, that makes play a domi- 
nant factor throughout the entire 
year. Minneapolis citizens enjoy 
good health and happiness through 
play on ‘the ice and snow. People in 
other areas with similar winter cli- 
matic conditions can also be inspired 
by proper classroom instruction, co- 
operative planning, and a motivating 
force toward participation in out- 
door winter sports. * 
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THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 
EDUCATION ACT AND YOU 


A message to our profession from 

Lawrence G. Derthick, 

United States Commissioner of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


x 


HE National Defense Education 

Act of 1958 is an historic piece 
of legislation. Never before have we 
had a similar program of federal as- 
sistance to strengthen education at 
critical points in so many areas and 
at so many levels. The impact of this 
Act will reverberate throughout the 
elementary and secondary schools, 
and from the junior colleges to the 
graduate institutions. 

This important legislative enact- 
ment provides a formula which will 
meet the needs of our nation without 
threat to our proud tradition of 
state and local control of education. 
It is a significant milestone in the 
federal effort to offer leadership 
without domination and to render 
assistance without interference. 

The first two sentences of the Act 
make it clear that all of education 
will benefit: ‘‘The Congress hereby 
finds and declares that the security 
of the Nation requires the fullest 
development of the mental resources 
and technical skills of its young men 
and women. The present emergency 
demands that additional and more 
adequate educational opportunities 
be made available.’’ 

Although necessity dictated that 
emphasis be placed on science, math- 
ematics, and modern foreign lan- 
guage education this does not mean 
that health education, physical edu- 
cation, or recreation are excluded or 
ignored. Our educational leaders 
continue to stress what they have 
long believed: that education is a 
total process involving physical and 
moral growth as well as mental de- 
velopment. The Act provides oppor- 
tunity, therefore, for the federal gov- 
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ernment to aid indirectly the fields 
of special interest to members of the 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 

What are some of the provisions 
which will affect these fields? One of 
the most important long-range pro- 
visions is found in Title VII—Re- 
search and Experimentation in More 
Effective Utilization of Television, 
Radio, Motion Pictures, and Related 
Media for Educational Purposes. 
Under this Title, the Congress au- 
thorized the appropriation of a total 
of $18,000,000 during fiscal years 
1959 through 1962. This money will 
be used for research and experimen- 
tation. Here is a field rich in promise 
for your work, as well as for all the 
rest of our educational system. 
Health, physical education, and ree- 
reation seem to me to be particularly 
adaptable to mass communication 
media educational procedures. 

Under Section 1009 of Title X, 
federal grants are authorized to 
states on a matching basis to assist in 
the improvement and strengthening 
of statistical services. Many states 
have badly needed the assistance 
provided by this program so that 
they could collect valid educational 
data on all aspects of education in- 
cluding health education, physical 
education, and recreation. The data 
so obtained will be useful in devel- 
oping programs which will be more 
comprehensive and useful. 

Title V authorizes the appropria- 
tion of funds to the states to assist 
them in establishing and maintain- 
ing programs of testing and of guid- 
ance and counseling. This should be 
of interest to persons working in 


health programs. Close cooperation 
between health and guidance person- 
nel will be essential in the develop- 
ment of a balanced and effective pro- 
gram. 

Although Title III provides finan- 
cial assistance for strengthening in- 
struction in three particular subject 
areas — science, mathematics, and 
modern foreign languages — it may 
affect the teaching of health. When 
the subject matter relates to biologi- 
cal sciences the influence of Title III 
is almost certain to be pronounced. 

Two other portions of the Act may 
make their influence felt in your 
particular fields of interest. Title IT 
establishes a system of loans to stu- 
dents in institutions of higher edu- 
cation. Since preference is to be 
given to those students who are in- 
terested in preparing to teach in ele- 
mentary and _ secondary schools, 
there will undoubtedly be a number 
of loans made to those wishing to 
teach in the fields of health, physical 
education, and recreation. Title IV 
authorizes the awarding of a number 
of fellowships for study in graduate 
schools. As in Title II, preference 
will be given to those preparing to 
enter teaching, but in this case it is 
directed to those aspiring to a eol- 
lege or university faculty. Thus stu- 
dents interested in teaching health, 
physical education, or recreation in 
an institution of higher education 
could conceivably be eligible for 
these fellowships. 

The National Defense Education 
Act is an emergency, short-term 
measure designed to strengthen our 
national defense. Its purpose is to 
stimulate state and local action, not 
to do the whole job that needs to be 
done, But it does establish a pattern 
whereby all of us—local, state, and 
national educators—can work 
gether to strengthen our educational 
system. In this pattern your Associa- 
tion has a vital role which we in the 
U. 8. Office of Education, working 
through the Act and other means 
available to us, hope we can continue 
to assist. * 
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COLD WEATHER 
FISHERMEN 


What makes hundreds of people, young and old, 


leave their warm homes to brave the chilling 
winds of Michigan’s ice-bound lakes? 
The fascinations of ice fishing as winter 


ERNEST V. BLOHM 


Executive Secretary, Michigan 
Inter-Agency Council for Recreation 


F* ROUTE to a conference one 
winter morning, my companion, 
the driver, without warning, swung 
to the road shoulder and slammed on 
the brakes. I was startled and looked 
around, puzzled. He answered my 
unspoken question by pointing to the 
roadside weeds protruding above the 
snow. Hurrying out of the car, 
he lost no time breaking off the lit- 
tle round knobs on the stalks, stuff- 
ing them into his coat pockets. 

Now his excitement was under- 
standable. He was simply one of the 
several hundred thousand ice fisher- 
men in Michigan who visualized an 
opportunity for success on his next 
fishing foray. He was already ex- 
periencing the deeper satisfaction of 
getting his own bait. Each gall ball 
on the stalks contained a potential 
fish-catcher in the minute, milky col- 
ored grub which was spending a pro- 
tected life in its natural winter home. 

This would not, and could not, 
have happened 30 or 40 years ago. 
Participation in ice fishing was very 
limited then because no one knew 
about the baits. The discovery of 
various baits was the greatest con- 
tributing factor in the ice fishing 
revolution. 

Today if you visit a bait dealer’s 
shop (which is a unique educational 
emporium), you will find a great se- 
lection of bait available. Ice fisher- 
men still use worms or minnows, but 
the majority use the larvae and 
nymphs of the hundreds of species 
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recreation are here revealed. 


of caddis flies. There are also corn 
borers similar to the goldenrod gall 
‘‘worm,’’ elm bark grubs, apple tree 
grubs, and larvae of wasps and bees. 

There are reasons why some ice 
fishermen want to get their own bait. 
On many occasions I have taken 
friends for their first experience at 
ice fishing. They have told me that 
getting the bait was as much fun and 
as interesting as the actual fishing. 
For my young son and his friends, 
no lesson in science or biology could 
be as dramatic, for in the bait eatch- 
ing ‘‘experiment’’ there is a brand- 
new world of discovery of living, 
wiggling, and crawling life. 

Ice fishing in Michigan begins as 
soon as the ice crusts the surfaces of 
Michigan’s 11,000-plus inland lakes, 
the rivers, and the many bays of the 
Great Lakes. All strata of society 
are interested. The business execu- 
tive, gasoline station attendant, store 
clerk, shop worker—and their wives, 
cousins, children, and associates—all 
go ice fishing. 

Ice fishing is not expensive. ‘‘A 
couple of bucks puts you in busi- 
ness.’’ This kind of fishing does not 
involve the expense quite common to 
other types. The required equip- 
ment for it is simple, at least as sim- 
ple as anyone may wish to have it. 
The hauling or renting of boats and 
trailers is quite unnecessary; the 
lakes are actually more accessible 
than during the other seasons of the 
year. And there is no need for elabo- 
rate tackle boxes or paraphernalia. 

The major requirement is warm 
clothing, especially suitable footgear 


Ice fishing is an inexpensive recrea- 
tion — with dividends in good eating. 
Warm clothing is the major necessity. 


—and today the stores offer wide se- 
lections to assure comfort. About 
all that is needed in addition are half 
a dozen fine wire ‘‘bluegill’’ hooks, 
split shot for sinkers, a small bob- 
ber, and a spool of gut or nylon line 
30 to 40 feet long to attach to a 
willowy pole about 30 inches in 
length. 

Of course, a tool to cut a hole 
through the ice is needed, but dur- 
ing the first ice stages (four to six 
inches) a belt axe or a hatchet will 
serve the purpose. Later on, an iron 
erowbar-like rod called a ‘‘spud’’ 
may be required to cut through the 
greater thicknesses of ice, which 
often are 16 to 20 inches in depth. 

What are the virtues of this popu- 
lar recreational activity? What is 
there about it that brings hundreds 
of people to the ice-covered lakes? 
Children and women, as well as men, 


A modern Neptune displays her reason 
for joining the throngs of those who 
find excitement and fun on the ice. 
Proud spear fishermen have boasted 
catches as large as 150 pound sturgeon. 
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ieave their comfortable homes to 
serunch across the snow and ice to 
fish! Why are they willing, day after 
day, week after week, to withstand 
the chilling blasts of piercing winds 
that sweep across the unprotected 
surfaces of the ice-bound lakes? 

Maybe it’s because every ice fish- 
ing trip is a new adventure. New, 
and renewed, anticipation is experi- 
enced over and over again. There is 
an unending fascination in watching 
the little boober that floats like a 
bull’s-eye in the center of the small, 
round hole through which the baited 
line has been dropped. Down below, 
somewhere in the water, a bluegill, 
perch, or crappie (these are the pop- 
ular pan fish that ice fishermen in 
Michigan try for) may find its way 
to this six-inch area of the lake and, 
by taking the bait and pulling the 
bobber downward, will tingle every 
nerve of the person holding the pole. 
The bite is the thrill! 

Anticipation empowers the magi- 
eal little bobber to command undi- 
vided attention and concentration, 
and this has a wonderfully tonic ef- 
fect. For all the while that attention 
is focused on it, all pressing prob- 
lems, all mental disturbances and 
distress, are obliterated. 

There are many different ways to 
fish through the ice. Some fish from 
ice shanties or ice coops, in which 
they are protected from the knifing 
winds and chilling outdoor elements. 
(Out on the ice the favonian winds 
just don’t blow; it is always rug- 
ged.) Some ice fishermen spear pike 
and other species from their shan- 
ties. Some fish for them and for lake 
trout with heavier lines and more 
complex equipment. 

Naturally, there is satisfaction in 
making a good catch. Suecess in 
catching the fish may not be the most 
important reason why ice fishing is 
popular, but the fish are easy to 
catch. Winter-caught fish seem to 
be more palatable than those caught 
in other seasons of the year; there is 
no scientific basis for it but this 
thinking does persist with ice fisher- 
men. As in all other fishing, too, the 
big one often gets away under the 
ice. This could be the challenge and 
the motivation for repeated ice fish- 
ing trips. * 


A controversial subject among parents, physical 
educators, and recreation leaders — 

does social dance instruction force youngsters 

to grow up too fast? One who believes in the 
values of dance for young people presents here 
some guiding principles in answering the question 


Ballroom Dancing- 


How Soon? 


| NSTEAD of a natural, relaxed 
childhood of unhurried growth, 
there has emerged in America today 
a great emphasis on early dating, 
wearing make-up, overdressing, 
proms and party-going, with — not 
too much later—smoking and drink- 
ing, demands for the family car, and 
going “steady.” Fathers and mothers 
feel that their children are being ar- 
tificially forced to grow up too soon! 
They believe that many youngsters 


Does dancing for sixth graders develop 
poise and self-confidence and provide 
a wholesome form of co-recreation, or 
does it lead to too early maturity and 
an undesirable oversophistication? 


RICHARD G. KRAUS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


of eleven or twelve, particularly 
those who live in and around large 
metropolitan areas, have reached the 
outward state of maturity and soph- 
istication that their older brothers 
or sisters attained at fifteen or six- 
teen. 

Why is this a matter of concern 
to physical educators and recreation 
leaders ? 

Partly because they—as teachers 
and leaders—are deeply involved 
with the well-being of young people. 
Partly too, because one of the key 
issues in the controversy—and con- 
troversy it is—has to do with the 
age when ballroom, or social dane- 
ing, should be introduced to chil- 
dren. Parents point out that ball- 
room dancing involves close physi- 
cal contact, to the accompaniment 
of rhythmically stimulating, sen- 
suous music and lyrics. As they have 
analyzed the situation in their com- 
munities, ballroom dancing in the 
upper elementary grades represents 
the first stage of social maturation 
for pubescent children. To them, it 
is the opening wedge that leads to 
evening parties and proms, dating, 
romantic attraction—and to the end 
of childhood, while youngsters are 
still physically in their childhood 
years. 


Dr. Kraus is associate professor 
in charge of dance instruction. 
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Physical educators and recreation 
seaders often teach or sponsor ball- 
room dance classes in the upper 
elementary grades. For this reason, 
and also because they may be called 
upon to give guidance to parents or 
community groups, it is important 
for them to be familiar with the 
pro’s and con’s of the problem. 
There are strong arguments to be 
made on both sides of this contro- 
versy. 


Arguments in Favor 


Those people in favor of ballroom 
dancing in the upper elementary 
grades offer these familiar points: 

1. It is an excellent way to de- 
velop grace and ease of movement, 
physical. poise, and self-confidence. 

2. It is a healthy and desirable 
form of co-recreation, particularly 
needed during the ‘‘gang age,’’ 
when there is likely to be a consid- 
erable amount of antagonism be- 
tween the sexes, with few oppor- 
tunities for mingling in a friendly, 
informal way in a play setting. 

3. If youngsters learn to dance 
really well, during the pre-teens, 
they will enjoy doing that in later 
teen years, rather than ‘‘rough- 
housing,’’ necking, and drinking, in 
unsupervised and undesirable hang- 
outs. 


Those Opposed Say... 


Those people opposed to this ac- 
tivity for fifth and sixth graders 
believe that: 

1. Children of this age level find 
it difficult to coordinate properly in 
the more intricate rhythms and foot- 
work of ballroom dancing, as com- 
pared to the simpler, larger move- 
ments of basic square or folk danc- 
ing. 

2. The very fact that children are 
in the ‘‘gang’’ period, when the 
sexes are segregated from each other 
in our culture, makes ballroom dane- 
ing, which requires the close dance 
position (if the boys are to lead 
their partners properly) provoca- 
tive and over-stimulating. This 
would be particularly true in classes 
where children are racially mixed 
and where this form of dancing 
might create embarrassment for 
some children and arouse the an- 
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tagonism of parents. Square and 
folk dancing, involving less contact, 
would be less likely to do so. 

3. In terms of the general suit- 
ability of the two kinds of dance, 
many feel that ballroom dancing 
too often tends to be an imitation 
of adult activity, rather than truly 
childlike. On the other hand, folk 
dancing, with its intercultural 
values, and vigorous, joyous spirit, 
is better suited to children in the 
elementary grades. 

This argument might be carried 
on here at great length, for there is 
truth on both sides. 


Dancing Not the Only “Culprit’’ 


The author believes that there is 
more involved than just ballroom 
dancing when children become so- 
cially precocious and over-sophisti- 
cated. This is a matter of the total 
social setting and is usually the re- 
sult of parental pressure and en- 
couragement. Many parents are 
eager to see their youngsters behav- 
ing like little adults; they wish their 
children to have every advantage, 
including those which they might 
not have had, as children; or, they 
are tremendously concerned about 
their being ‘‘popular.’’ Just as 
some fathers push their sons into 
organized competitive sports activity 
before they are ready for it, many 
mothers feel the necessity to have 
their daughters swept into a social 
whirl, when they should still be 
skipping rope! Sometimes, commu- 
nity custom dictates that children 
must take part in private dancing 
classes, if they are later to be on an 
‘‘approved’’ social list and be in- 
vited to dancing assemblies. This 
fact further complicates the prob- 
lem. 


Guiding Principles 

Recognizing that there are these 
pressures and problems, what simple 
guides might be suggested ? 

In a _ recently published text, 
Play Activities for Boys and Girls, 
the author suggests simple forms 
of waltz and foxtrot which may 
be taught to children in the fifth 
and sixth grades. These dances, 
if properly presented, can be an en- 
joyable and interesting part of the 


child’s total physical education or 
dance experience. These safeguards 
are offered: 

1. Only the most basic steps 
should be taught, so that the chil- 
dren will be able to master them 
successfully—with no more strain 
than in doing easy folk or square 
dances. 

2. Most instruction should be car- 
ried on in line or ‘‘block’’ forma- 
tion, with children taking partners 
for only about one third of the in- 
struction period. Even then, part- 
ners should be frequently changed, 
te minimize the embarrassment some 
children may feel about doing ball- 
room dancing with a partner. 

3. While it is desirable for older 
students to be taught to improvise 
steps and thus to ‘‘lead’’ and ‘‘fol- 
low,’’ younger children should be 
taught simple routines in sequence. 
Thus the boy leads his partner in a 
dance pattern which is familiar to 
both of them (although it would be 
boring and repetitive to older stu- 
dents) and need not hold her closely 
or apply strong leads. 

4. Ballroom dancing should be 
just a part of the dance experience 
of children, and strong emphasis 
should also be given to folk and 
square dancing in coeducational 
groupings. Wherever possible, crea- 
tive dancing should involve children 
of both sexes, although custom in 
most areas of the country dictates 
that this activity is primarily for 
girls. 

5. In general, more intensive ball- 
room dance instruction, with parties 
and proms, should be postponed to 
at least the eighth or ninth grade. 
If there are plaguing problems— 
such as young children overdressing, 
using make-up, going out too fre- 
quently on dates—it is up to parents 
to join together to agree on and en- 
force standards of behavior and pat- 
terns of boy-girl relations. 

Ballroom dancing, in itself, is not 
going to force youngsters to ‘‘grow 
up too soon!’’ With careful super- 
vision extending to all phases of the 
child’s social life, it can simply be 
an enjoyable experience that begins 
to prepare children in the upper 
elementary grades for the teenage 
period that lies ahead. * 
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The College and 
Community Health 


JOHN J. HANLON, M.D. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


OAH WEBSTER states that 

the word ‘‘college’’ applies to 
all incorporated and endowed insti- 
tutions of learning. I should like to 
take Mr. Webster’s definition at its 
face value in order to indicate a sin- 
gleness of interest and purpose 
which is shared by the college and 
the community with regard to the 
goal of health. The one environ- 
ment is merely part of the other. In 
fact, one might say that a communi- 
ty is itself like a college; it is incor- 
porated, it is endowed by the citizen- 
ry, it has manifold institutional 
characteristics, and it certainly pro- 
vides plenty of opportunities for 
learning. The satisfactory college 
and the satisfactory community 
must of necessity share a vast area 
of interest. They stem from color, 
and are colored by the same culture, 
and service the same ends—the sur- 
vival and improvement of the lot of 
their common membership and all 
related thereto. 

It is well to remind ourselves of 
these relationships. All too frequent- 
ly, colleges regard the communties 
which contain them as crass and pro- 
fane, contrasted with their own in- 
tellectuality and sacredness. For its 
part, the community may look upon 
the college as a semi-penal institu- 
tion, as a teenage-sitter, or as some 
sort of medieval alchemists’ tower 
from which solutions to all sorts of 
social as well as scientific problems 
may be miraculously anticipated 
by putting a quarter in the slot. 


Dr. Hanlon is director of Public 
Health Services for the Philadelphia 
Department of Public Health and 
professor and head of the Depart- 
ment of Preventive Medicine at Tem- 
ple University’s School of Medicine. 
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What is or should be the role of 
the college in the health concerns of 
the community? First is the concern 
of the college with total community 
health affairs. This responsibility is 
placed first, frankly, because it is so 
often ignored. If public health is a 
community affair, and if the college 
is part of the community, and if the 
college constitutes a reservoir of far 
greater than average interest, knowl- 
edge, and ability, then it is proper 
to assume that among the dominant 
responsibilities of the college is the 
provision of a significant share of 
participation and leadership in com- 
munity health affairs. 

This may be done by all the means 
available in a free society—keeping 
currently informed, engaging in 
public and private discussion, pro- 
moting and participating in civic 
surveys and studies, providing con- 
sultants and advisors, in conjunction 
with the many voluntary health 
agencies as well as to the official 
health agency. Leadership in com- 
munity health may also take the 
form of the provision of continued 
education classes, forums, and semi- 
nars. It is unfortunate that all too 
many in the academic field forego 
the opportunities and satisfactions 
to be found in this type of service, 
either because they claim they are 
too busy or for the even weaker rea- 
son that it is none of their business. 

The second concern of the college 
with community health is its tradi- 
tional responsibility for student 
well-being. Colleges in general have 
approached this responsibility 
through the provision of quite safe 
and sanitary environments, rather 
good out: and in-patient clinical 
services, often inadequate teaching 
of personal health, and usually quite 
poor or no teaching of community 
health. Despite shortcomings, the 
average college, by stressing the most 
obvious job of the immediate person- 


al health and physical needs of the 
individual student, has chalked up 
a rather good record and has been 
given a good deal of credit. 

But to be really honest about it, 
the successes may be more apparent 
than real. For one thing, the college 
period is the healthiest of all ages. 
In addition, the colleges have been 
riding the crest of a rising tide of 
general improvement in individual 
health and nutrition, which has not 
been particularly of their making, 
but has resulted from the remark- 
able recent developments in environ- 
mental and public health, preventive 
medicine, medical research, im- 
proved medical practice, food tech- 
nology, and a rapidly upward spiral- 
ing economy. Of all of those whose 
personal well-being has benefited, the 
young people now and recently in 
college are the most fortunate. 


Health Knowledge for Later Life 


There can be only one conclusion. 
In view of the fact that the great 
threats to life come later and that 
the foundations for their cause or 
their prevention may be laid during 
the educational period, the college is 
falling far short of its responsibili- 
ties if it concerns itself essentially 
with the health problems of the 
moment. 

What are the great causes of in- 
capacitation today ? — accidents, 
chronic non-communicable diseases, 
and mental illness. And the inter- 
esting thing is that the college stu- 
dent is more apt to be affected by 
many of them than are other groups 
in society. There are observed high 
incidences of coronary artery dis- 
ease, cerebral hemorrhage, schizo- 
phrenia, psychoneuroses, suicides, 
and certain types of home and vehi- 
cular accidents among college stu- 
dents and graduates. Accidents are 
the leading cause of death among 
college students. And, this may sur- 
prise you, a study of student deaths 
in one of our largest and best uni- 
versities from 1920 to 1955 showed 
the second greatest cause of death to 
be suicide. 

Here we are confronted with a 
truly great challenge. With an ever- 
increasing proportionate as well as 
absolute enrollment in college, there 
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is a real opportunity to develop a 
broad community awareness and 
change in attitude with regard to the 
growing health problems of adult 
and later life. The attitudes and 
patterns of living must be estab- 
lished prior to full blown adulthood. 
Where might this be accomplished 
better than in the college situation? 
Unfortunately, however, too many 
colleges still look upon health train- 
ing either as body building or as an 
incidental. 


Good Health Most Common Want 


Actually, it is one of the very few 
fundamentals. A popular opinion 
poll taken immediately after World 
War II contained the question: 
‘“What do you want the most?’’ By 
far the most common answer was 
‘‘oood health.’’ Yet it would appear 
that colleges are not helping their 
students to attain this. Dr. Macfie 
Campbell has remarked: ‘‘A college 
education does little to prepare any- 
one.to meet the fundamental issues 
of life.’’ If this is true, it is not sur- 
prising that so many give in or give 
up to the complex pressures, de- 
mands, and frustrations with which 
our modern competitive society con- 
fronts the individual on his emer- 
gence from his academic cocoon. It 
is not surprising that one in every 
ten in the United States is suffering 
from some form of mental illness— 
and a disproportionate share of 
them are college graduates. 

The answer is not to be found in 
more and better books and more fre- 
quent and difficult tests. Facts that 
are memorized often have a way of 
changing or of being forgotten. It 
would be far better to develop the 
analytic abilities and solving skills 
of the college student with regard 
to health problems as they occur. 
Given some basic facts, and provoca- 
tive instructors, students could gain 
much from the opportunity to de- 
fine, analyze, and solve everyday 
personal and community problems. 
The latter especially would seem to 
provide a great frontier of enjoy- 
able and fruitful experience if the 
various community health agencies 
and the colleges really got together 
and developed mutually advanta- 
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geous arrangements for apprentice- 
ship learning situations for which 
academic credit would be given. 
The third and possibly most sig- 
nificant concern of the college with 
community health is in the field of 
career development. Health in all 
of its aspects is a very personal 
thing. The product is personal serv- 
ice, its source is personal, and the 
recipient is personal. As a result, 
large numbers of many types of in- 
dividuals are required. The exten- 
siveness in total numbers and types 
is surprising even to those of us con- 
cerned with health. Thus, the Health 
Careers Handbook of the National 
Health Council lists a total of 150 
different health related careers. In 
terms of persons employed, the pro- 
vision of health services is the seventh 
largest industry and from all sides 
come cries for even more health per- 
sonnel in all categories. The produc- 
tion of these health workers has been 
described as ‘‘ America’s most essen- 
tial industry.’’ We have come to 
realize, however, as the President’s 
Commission on the Health Needs of 
the Nation concluded, that ‘‘the 


the training period will have to get 
longer. Obviously, there is a prac- 
tical ultimate limit—the life expect- 
ancy. Indeed, I sometimes wonder if 
perhaps one of the reasons for striv- 
ing to extend the length of life is to 
provide at least a few spare years 
for productive work after one ob- 
tains his training and education. 
This is secant exaggeration since by, 
now almost one-half of his life’s ex- 
pectancy is devoted by the physician 
to his training. 

There are a number of possible 
contributions to the solution of the 
problem. Colleges, professional 
schools, and communities should ex- 
plore much further the possibilities 
of apprentice health training situa- 
tions which are jointly sponsored, 
conducted, financed, and recognized 
for credit. Some speed-up through 
use of summers and some reduction 
in educational costs through pay- 
ment for apprentice services should 
be considered. 

But perhaps in the long run, the 
best solution to the problem is going 
to come from providing the prepro- 
fessional college student with a very 


Responsibilities of the college in community 
health include providing for student well- 
being, participation and leadership in 
community health affairs, encouraging students 
to enter health fields, and provision of a 
broad liberal education for health workers. 


growth of this industry is taking 
place in fits and starts with no over- 
all plan and only a limited amount 
of long-range planning.’’ 

Out of these problems come two 
great responsibilities and functions 
for the college -— encouragement of 
more college students to aspire to 
the various professions and callings 
necessary to the communities’ health 
and provision of the best broad base 
of liberal education for the pursuit 
of these professions. 

There is much concern over the 
length of training for professions. 
This is most marked with regard to 
medicine. Some say it should be 
shortened. Others contend that with 
scientific and technical expansion, 


broad liberal education so that he 
has instilled in him not so much sci- 
entific fact as a sound philosophy 
and pattern for learning and living. 
The objective should be many-facet- 
ed and include the development of 
integrity, emotional stability, imagi- 
nation, and capacity for growth, 
based upon an appreciation of hu- 
man relationships and a sense of so- 
cial responsibility. Only then can 
the college and professional school 
student achieve a breadth and elas- 
ticity of viewpoint which will en- 
able him to roll with the intellectual 


‘ punch as new discoveries, needs, and 


demands appear in relation to his 
and his community’s health. * 
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SAFELY 


CHARLES A. FRENCH 


National Safety Council 


N AGE in which hazards to life 
AS: limb are commonplace 
seems to stimulate chance-taking 
even in recreation. Young people 
and adults are demanding active 
and exhilarating sports, in which 
danger is a factor but hazards are 
carefully controlled and_ lessened 
with the acquisition of greater and 
greater skill. 

Fortunately, with education for 
safety, hazardous activities can be 
relatively safe. Well-trained indi- 
viduals, who know thoroughly the 


dangers involved and the steps nec- . 


essary to reduce their potency, can 
play safely. 

About 70 percent of ski accidents 
result from the skier’s over-confi- 
dence in his skiing ability. These 
data were compiled by the National 
Ski Patrol and released to the Na- 
tional Safety Council by William 
Judd, the patrol’s executive director. 

“An ounce of sense is worth a 
pound of plaster,’’ according to the 
Ski Patrol experts—those who save 
lives and relieve the suffering of so 
many who meet with mishaps on the 
ski trail. 

In other words, in skiing as in 
other highly skilled sports involving 
control over hazardous situations, 
basic safety training must come first. 
Overconfidence in one’s ability to 
perform feats done by others must 


Mr. French is the National Safety 
Council staff representative serving 
the Safety Education Supervisors 
Section, headquarters in Chicago. 
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be eliminated by a rigorous basic 
training in the fundamental skills 
required for safe performance. 

Experts from the National Ski Pa- 
trol insist on these basic safety rules: 

1. Ski in control—ready for all obsta- 
cles, rough terrain, other skiers, trees, 
anything. 


2. Ski with eyes open—alert and ex- 
pecting the unexpected, as the good auto- 
mobile driver drives defensively against 
all potential threats to safety. 

3. Ski only when visibility permits— 
otherwise, “seek the nearest fireplace and 
relax !” 

4. Ski only after proper instruction— 
by a qualified expert, not a “How To 
Ski In Ten Easy Lessons” manual. 

5. Ski with a weather eye—‘Know 
your terrain; know your snow surface 
conditions; know your ability.” 

6. Ski only when physically fit for it 
—a majority of skiers probably train 
five days a week at an office desk, in 
school, or in activity which leaves them 
entirely unready for an active sport. 
Take special exercises, if you are in a 
sedentary oceupation, to prepare for 
your ski trip. 

7. Ski courteously—avoiding collisions 
with other skiers resulting from “smart 
alee” stops, expecting the right of way, 
ete. 

8. Ski and improve the safety of the 
terrain—avoid previous trails, smooth 
over the sitzmark caused by your der- 
riere in the snow, clear debris or other 
obstruction, replace all divots as the 
golfing fraternity does. 

9. Ski in proper clothing—eotton and 
wool socks together that don’t bind the 
feet; well-fitting boots properly waxed; 
clothing which gives absorption, insula- 
tion, wind protection, and moisture re- 
pellency; mittens, in combination, with 


Ski patrol members stand ready to go 
to the rescue of those who have neg- 
lected the 14 safety rules of skiing. 


wool for warmth inside and leather or 
other tough material outside. 

10. Ski with release bindings—re- 
membering that these bindings are no 
substitute for skiing ability but add a 
measure of safety when adjusted by an 
expert and left ready to release when 
the time comes. 

ll. Ski with suitable equipment— 
have skis suited to your physique and 
snow conditions. Use flexible ski poles 
of appropriate length without spear-like 
peints. 


12. Ski with well-waxed skis—skis 
dressed with the right wax for snow con- 
ditions prevent spills which can come 
from snow accumulating on the skis. 

13. Ski protected by sport goggles— 
giving eye and face protection against 
shocks and sun glare, ultra violet, and 
infra red reflected radiation. 

14. Ski well fed—well-balanced break- 
fasts and other meals and a packet of 
quick energy food for the road prevent 
fatigue and the loss of sharp reflexes 
which are needed to prevent crack-ups. 

This sounds like a roll call of the 
kinds of things forward-looking 
physical education and recreation 
people have been saying over the 
years. Many sporting events gener- 
ally considered unsafe are not if 
they are practiced by physically fit 
individuals who know and prepare 
for all the conditions of the activity 
which might cause injury or fatali- 
ty. The trick, of course, is to make 
this basic safety point stick— 
‘‘Learn the rules and live by them. 
Practice the safe approach to every 
activity.”’ 

Skiers, along with all those en- 
gaged in active recreation and sports 
need protection—the kind that is af- 
forded only to the well-instructed 
person whose instructor teaches him 
to protect himself. After the birds 
have flown from the nest, only their 
knowledge of the principles of flying 
serve them; only. those people who 
know safety principles and have the 
appropriate attitudes which moti- 
vate them to apply these principles 
to all new situations can survive 
mishap. 

Basic emphasis in safety training 
must always be on affecting the 
minds and hearts of people. Then 
they will become co-workers in 
the tasks of providing safe physical 
conditions for active sports and 
using the environmental conditions 
they meet in a safe way. * 
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A SEVEN-POINT PROGRAM OF DEVELOPMENT 


Be a Professional Physical Educator 


Physical education has established 
itself as a profession. Assuming that 
it is desirable to become a ‘‘profes- 
sional’’ in the truest sense of the 
term, how does one go about it? 
Seven specific activities aiming at 
professionalism are outlined here, 
with no attempt to list them in or- 
der of their importance. This seven- 
point program should be a guide for 
all of us who would develop the pro- 
fessional-minded quality of our field. 


1. Join Your Professional Associa- 
tions. There are no hard and fast 
rules as to what organizations one 
should join. The determinant should 
be primarily where one’s interests 
lie. Professional organizations to be 
considered include, of course, the 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation ; 
the state associations for health, 
physical education, and recreation; 
the National Education Association 
and the individual state teachers as- 
sociations; and the many national, 
regional, state, and local groups in 
specific areas of health, physical edu- 
eation, and recreation. 


. 2. Recruit New Personnel for Our 
Profession. A recruiting program 
with two aims is needed—an effort 
tu recruit enough boys and girls and 
an effort to recruit top-grade young 
people. You have a wonderful op- 
portunity to interest the high school 
students who are outstanding in mo- 
tor skills as well as those who are 
outstanding academically to enter 
our profession. Recruiting can be 
done in two ways—directly, such as 
by word of mouth, and indirectly, 
by your own zeal and enthusiasm for 
your profession. 

3. Do Graduate Work in Physical 
Education. There,are many benefits 
to be derived from graduate work. 
It raises the level of skills and 
knowledges, thereby making one a 
better teacher and, in many in- 
stances, also helping the teacher 
financially. It acquaints the teacher 
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with new areas of endeavor in the 
field of physical education — areas 
which, because of limited time and 
erowded curriculums, are not in- 
eluded at the undergraduate level. 
Graduate students can rub elbows 
with men and women from other 
parts of the United States, with 
those who have studied under differ- 
ent leaders, and with those who have 
different philosophies. And upon the 
successful completion of a graduate 
degree, the individual will possess 
an inner sense of accomplishment 
and satisfaction not found in any- 
thing else he does. 

4. Do Research in Physical Educa- 
tion. All the ideas concerning learn- 
ing, education, and physical educa- 
tion that we accept today as being 
truths, or that we reject as being 
undesirable, were once unknown 
quantities. They have been either 
proved or disproved through re- 
search. Concepts which we use regu- 
larly in our teaching—such as the 
correct amount of time to allow to 
the various activities or what prac- 
tices to follow where both speed and 
accuracy are concerned —and the 
knowledge we have of the whole and 
part method were all given to us be- 
cause someone did research on them. 
It is true, too, that there are still 
many debatable or unknown truths 
in our profession today, and they 
must be investigated through re- 
search. 

5. Be a Good Teacher in Your Ac- 
tivity Courses. Teachers of physical 
education, or those preparing to be 
teachers, should keep in mind that 
activity courses represent the pri- 
mary purpose for our program’s ex- 
istence. Theory courses are included 
in our curriculum only to make our 
program of activities more worth- 
while. Textbook aspects of physical 
education are useless until they are 
put into practice in carrying on ac- 
tivities or what may be known as the 
service program. 


WALDO SAUTER 


Central Michigan College 


The objectives of strength, skill, 
flexibility, desirable control of emo- 
tions, and the intellectual and men- 
tal qualities connected with compe- 
tition can only be attained through 
our activity classes; they cannot be 
attained by reading, writing, or lis- 
tening. It is important, too, to re- 
member that attendance in our ac- 
tivity classes may well determine the 
life-long attitude of these people 
toward physical education — their 
financial support, their co-opera- 
tion, and their general outlook on 
the entire physical education pro- 
fession. 

6. Know the Leaders and the Lit- 
erature in the Field. A competent 
physical educator must know the 
philosophies of our present-day 
leaders and the thinking of the indi- 
viduals who have led the profession 
from its beginning to its present po- 
sition. Our future leaders will come 
from the young teachers now in the 
field and the college students now 
studying physical education. It is 
inconceivable that we attempt to 
chart our progress for the future 
without knowing what is being done 
at the present time and how we ar- 
rived at this point in our progress. 
This means that we must be on inti- 
mate terms with the latest books and 
periodicals. 

7. Be a Good Public Relations Per- 
son for Physical Education. Many of 
the general public do not understand 
what we are trying to do in physical 
education. Many misconceptions ex- 
ist; people think that physical edu- 
cation is only to build muscles, that 
physical education is synonymous 
with athletics, that it is a waste of 
time to play, that children can play 
without ‘trained leadership. These 
mistaken ideas must be corrected. 
We should exploit every opportunity 
and accept every challenge that 
might serve more adequately to in- 
terpret our program and its objec- 
tives to the general public. * 
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TEACH, STUDY, RESEARCH — THERE ARE 


Opportunities 
Abroad for You 


SARA STAFF JERNIGAN 


Stetson University, DeLand, Florida 


Our professional colleagues are going 
abroad—to teach or coach, for study or 
research — combining opportunities for 
service and education with a chance to 
travel in faraway places. Have you 
wondered how you, too, can arrange to 
go to a foreign country for study, re- 
search, teaching? 

In answer to your question, here is 
information about opportunities abroad 
for qualified persons in the fields of 
health and physical education. Mrs. 
Jernigan, who has compiled the ma- 
terials, serves as chairman of the 
AAHPER International Relations Sec- 
tion. She is chairman of the Department 
of Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation at Stetson University. 


International Study Opportunities 


Opportunities for study, ranging 
from a week’s summer study course to 
one of several years, exist around the 
world for qualified persons who fulfill 
the necessary requirements. The federal 
government, national foundations, and 
private agencies award fellowships, 
scholarships, and grants to deserving 
applicants; foreign universities also 
award scholarships and fellowships. 

If you are interested in study abroad, 
you should plan thoughtfully in order 
that you choose the right country and 
institution. You should have a knowl- 
edge of foreign educational systems and 
existing facilities. It is vitally important 
that Americans know the language of 
the host country in order that they may 
derive satisfaction from the academic 
and social life during the study period 
abroad. 

The European university educational 
system is different from the American 
system in a number of ways. The ma- 
jority of courses are formal lecture 
classes with little or no opportunity for 
discussion and questions. In general, 
neither attendance nor tests are com- 
pulsory and there is no system of hour 
credits or semester credits. It is your 
responsibility as a student to prepare 
yourself adequately for the final degree 
examinations, 
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A letter of application for admission 
to a foreign school should be accom- 
panied by a transcript of your college 
record and a photostatie copy of your 
degree. Usually foreign schools do not 
have application blanks for admission, 
and sometimes the processing of the ap- 
plication for admission takes eight 
months. 

Foreign schools, generally, do not pro- 
vide dormitory accommodations, and you 
must make your own arrangements for 
room and board. Information on hotels, 
hostels, or boarding with families may 
be obtained from the host university or 
from tourist bureaus of the host country. 

At the present time only a few agen- 
cies award undergraduate scholarships, 
but many are available for graduate 
study in institutions overseas. 


Government Grants for Study and Research 

The Institute of International Education ad- 
ministers both the Fulbright grants and 
the Convention for Promotion of Inter- 
American Cultural Relations fellowships 
for advanced study and research. They 
also award a few grants made by for- 
eign countries. 

A grant under the Fulbright Act in- 
cludes transportation, tuition, mainte- 
nance, and incidental expenses while 
traveling in foreign countries. Grants 
for study and advanced research are 
awarded primarily on a competitive 
basis; others primarily on an invitation- 
al basis. Competitions for the Fulbright 
grants are open from May 1 through 
October 31, and the awards become ef- 
fective the following year. Other grants, 
generally, are not open before December. 

A limited number of undergraduate 
scholarships are available through this 
agency. There are some scholarships 
available for summer study. The insti- 
tute publishes a pamphlet entitled Sum- 
mer Study Abroad. 

Further information may be obtained 
by writing to the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, Ine., 1 East 67th St. 
at Fifth Ave., New York 2, New York. 


Private Agencies Sponsoring Study and 
Research 


The Scandinavian Seminars offer compre- 
hensive courses for American students, 


- ministration 


teachers, and other professional people 
with individual study opportunities in 
physical education. All members of the 
Seminars spend two months in private 
homes before starting two semesters of 
college work at a Seandinavian Folk 
School, which may involve extensive 
field trips in Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden. In this instance it is not neces- 
sary to know the language of the host 
country before arriving there, but it is 
necessary to learn it while in the coun- 
try. Because of this need, an intensive 
language-study program is planned for 
the American student. The Scandinavian 
Seminars are offering ten scholarships 
and scholarship loans and are now re- 
ceiving applications for their tenth year. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation, 127 
East 73rd Street, New York 21, N. Y. 

Special courses in physical education 
(for summer study only) are set up and 
given in the English language. They are 
offered by the College of Physical Edu- 
cation, Fredensborg, Denmark, and the 
University of Oslo, Oslo, Norway. For 
further information regarding these 
courses contact the American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation. 

The Belgian American Educational Founda- 
tion awards each year a limited number 
of advanced fellowships for study in 
Belgium. The applicant must show an 
interest in stimulating closer cultural 
and scientific relations between Belgium 
and the United States. Applications 
should reach the Foundation before No- 
vember 15 for appointments for the fol- 
lowing academic year. For further in- 
formation, write to the Secretary, Bel- 
gian American Educational Foundation, 
Ine., 420 Lexington Avenue,.New York 
17, New York. 

The China Institute in America, Inc., 125 
East 65th Street, New York 21, New 
York, has been active since 1926 in ad- 
of exchange fellowships 
and grants between the United States 
and China. It also has summer institutes 
for American school teachers. 

A foreign agency that is worthy of 
note is the English Folk Dance and Song So- 
ciety. Although it does not have scholar- 
ships available, it offers annual summer 
courses for Americans in dance and 
folklore. For information, apply to the 
Cecil Sharp House, 2 Regents Park 
Road, London N. W. 1, England. 

Other private agencies with specific 
nationality interests that offer grants 
for study or research abroad are as fol- 
lows: American Institute of France, Inc., 25 
East 64th Street, New York 21, New 
York; the Pan American Union, 19th and 
Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C.; and the American Swiss Founda- 
tion for Scientific Exchange, P.O. Box 25, 
Nutley 10, New Jersey. 

An American private agency that is 
very active in a general exchange pro- 
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grain is the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women. Every year this association 
awards international fellowships that 
are not restricted as to field and place of 
study. The minimum requirement is that 
the candidate have completed the resi- 
dence requirements for the doctorate be- 
fore the fellowship year begins on July 
Ist. Awards are also offered for post- 
doctoral research. Further information 
and application forms may be obtained 
from Mary H. Smith, Associate, AAU W 
Fellowship Program, 1634 Eye Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


International Agency for Study and 
Research 

UNESCO has an international fellow- 
ship and travel study program as part 
of scientifie and educational reconstruc- 
tion in war-devastated or underdevel- 
oped countries. Write to UNESCO, De- 
partment of Exchange of Persons, 19 
Avenue Kleber, Paris 16°, France. 


Teaching Opportunities Abroad 


There are many exciting and unusual 
positions available to teachers outside 
the United States. If you have a sincere 
interest in the culture and educational 
system of another country, if you have 
good: health and are a well qualified 
teacher with the ability and desire to 
interpret American education and life. 
abroad, and, above all, if you are adapt- 
able and willing to adjust to an environ- 
ment different from the one to which 
you are accustomed, you can obtain 
teaching assignments overseas under the 
International Educational Exchange Program. 
Complete information is contained in 
Teaching Exchange Opportunities 1958- 
1959, U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Washington 25, 
D. C. General requirements for teaching 
abroad are (1) three years of teaching 
experience, (2) Masters Degree and (3) 
knowledge of the language of the host 
country. There are a few exceptions to 
the latter requirement. 


Government Appointments for Teaching 
Grants 


There are awards under the Fulbright 
Act in lecturing or teaching for those 
who possess a doctorate or who have had 
the equivalent in experience. A grant 
includes transportation, maintenance, 
and incidental expenses while traveling 
in foreign countries. The size of the 
grant is determined by the cost of living 
in the host country. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the Conference Board of 
Associated Research, Councils, Commit- 
tee on International Exchange of Per- 
sons, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Private Agencies for Teaching Grants 


Unmarried teachers with graduate de- 
grees can secure three-year appoint- 
ments and oceasional visiting professor- 
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ships at the American University of Cairo. 
Write to the President’s Office, Ameri- 
can University of Cairo, Cairo, Egypt. 

If you are interested in university 
teaching in the British Commonwealth, 
make inquiries to the Association of Univer- 
sities of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gor- 
don Square, London W. C. 1, England. 

For university teaching in the British 
Colonies contact the Secretary of the 
Inter-University Council, 1 Gordon Square, 
London C. 1, England, 

For teaching positions ranging from 
the elementary school level to the univer- 
sity level in seven colleges and universi- 
ties in the Near and Middle East (three- 
year appointments), write to the Near 
East College Association, Inc., 40 Worth 
Street, New York 15, New York. 


International Agency for Teaching Grants 


In the field of health, information 
about teaching positions and other edu- 
cational opportunities is available from 
the Personnel Office, World Health Organi- 
zation, 1501 New Hampshire Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


U. S. International Educational Exchange 
Program 

At the present time there are about 
twenty teaching opportunities in physi- 
cal education in national and American- 
sponsored schools abroad. They are in- 
terchange of positions or one-way as- 
signments. The countries are Australia, 
Canada, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
and the United Kingdom. For further 
information write to the Teacher Exchange 
Section, Office of Education, U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 


For Elementary and Secondary School 
Teachers 

Teaching positions are available im 
elementary secondary schools. 
abroad operated by the armed forces for 
children of U. S. military and civilian 
personnel. For details about Army 
schools write to Teachers Recruitment, 
DCSPER, OCP, Overseas Affairs Divi- 
sion, Washington 25, D. C., for Air 
Force schools—Department of the Air 
Force, Overseas Employment Branch, 
Room 2047, Tempo T. Bldg., 14th and 
Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington 
25, D. C.; for Navy schools—Chief of 
Naval Personnel (C113), Department of 
the Navy, Washington 25, D. C. 

For teaching positions in U. 8. Terri- 
tories and Possessions, address the fol- 
lowing: Guam—Director of Personnel, 
Government of Guam, Agana, Guam, 
Mariana Islands; Hawaii—Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Honolulu, 
T. H.; Samoa—Director of Personnel, 
Government of American Samoa, Pago 
Pago, Tutuila, American Samoa; Virgin 
Islands—Director of Personnel, Govern- 
ment of the Virgin Islands, Charlotte 
Amalie, V. I.; Canal Zone—Personnel 


Director, Panama Canal Company, Bal- 
boa Heights, Canal Zone. 

For teaching positions in binational 
community-owed schools in Latin Amer- 
ica sponsored by U. S. citizens and 
business firms: contact Inter-American 
Schools Service, American Council on 
Education, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Openings in secondary education for 
teachers of physical education at six 
American-sponsored colleges in Greece, 
Turkey, Lebanon, and Syria are listed 
with Teacher Placement, Room 521, Near 
East College Association, Inc., 49 Worth 
St., New York 13. 


For School Administrators 


The Binational Reeruitment Officer, 
U. 8. Information Agency, Washington 
25, D. C., handles ararngements for po- 
sitions as administrators and directors 
of courses in cultural centers. There are 
a limited number of administrative posts 
in dependents schools operated by Army 
and by Air Foree. See addresses under 
“For Elementary and Secondary Teach- 
ers.” 


In Teacher Education 


For positions in teacher education and 
related fields, with emphasis on voea- 
tional and elementary-school work, un- 
der U. §S. technical-assistance programs 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America, 
write to Personnel Office, U. S. Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration. 
Positions in the Caroline and Marshall 
Islands may be obtained through the 
U. §S. Civil Service Commission, 12th 
Regional Office, Appraiser’s Building, 
San Francisco, California. 


Informational Booklets 

For additional teaching and other 
work opportunities, refer to the follow- 
ing publications: 

Handbook on International Study. In- 
stitute of International Education, 1 
East 67th Street, New York 21, New 
York. $3.00. 

Advice to Teachers Who 
Teach in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza; New York 20, New 
York. 

Study Abroad. 8th ed., 1956-1957. 
UNESCO Publications Center, 152 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 
$2.00. 

Vacation Study Supplement. UNES- 
CO Publications Center, 152 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, New York. 

Universities of the World Outside the 
U.S.A., edited by M. M. Chambers. 
American Council on Education, 1875 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1950. 

Summer Study in Latin America. Pan 
American Union, 19th and Constitution 
Avenue, Washington 6, D. C. 10¢. * 
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Between 1948 and 1958 approxi- 
mately 30 new artificial rinks were 
constructed in the New England area 
alone. The information presented 
here purposes to aid those who are 
interested in the costs of building, 
maintaining, and operating various 
kinds of ice hockey rinks. The data 
were compiled from answers to a 
questionnaire sent to schools and col- 
leges in the New England area 
which have recently acquired hockey 
rinks; figures quoted are educated 
guesses based on the average of fig- 
ures submitted by the ten report- 
ing institutions. 


Playing Surface 

The playing surface of a regula- 
tion ice hockey rink is 200 x 85 feet. 
These dimensions allow for three 60- 
foot playing zones and 10 feet be- 
hind each cage from the goal line to 
the end boards. 

All of the new rinks constructed in 
the New England area are standard 
with the exception of the rink at 
Phillips Academy, which was built 
in 1950 and is shorter by 15 feet. To 
adjust the playing surface to the 
shorter rink, the center ice zone and 


the area behind each cage have been - 


squeezed. The results have not been 
completely satisfactory, although 
workable. When planning the con- 
struction of a new ice rink facility, 
make certain that the size of the 
facility will accommodate your pro- 
gram. The standard or larger-than- 
standard ice playing surface is well 
worth the small additional cost. 


Construction Costs 

The construction costs of a stand- 
ard dimensional ice skating facility 
—uncovered—to include pipes, freez- 


NEW ENGLAND OFFERS SOUND ADVICE FOR BUILDING 


ICE HOCKEY 


ing plant, and rink boards at today’s 
prices would average $110,000. This 
figure will vary somewhat, depend- 
ing upon whether the pipes are laid 
in sand, asphalt, or cement. Sand 
construction is cheaper than either 
of the other two. The least expen- 
sive rink built within the last five 
years was that constructed by Mil- 
ton Academy in Milton, Massachu- 
setts. Because this rink was built un- 
der special contract at reduced costs 
to the builder and since the rink 
uses a different kind of refrigerant 
and power plant, the prospective 
buyer could hardly hope to match 
the low figure of $63,000 for the 
construction of such a fine facility. 


The most expensive rink to con- 
struct was that installed at the 
St. Mark’s School in Southbe.-. 
Massachusetts, in 1955. The cost to 
the school for this uncovered facility 
was $132,000. In both of these fa- 
cilities the pipes are laid in sand. 
The oldest rink of the uncovered 
type was built at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Massachusetts, in 1950; it 
cost the school $80,000. All of the 
schools and colleges which have built 
uncovered rinks within the period 
of the last two years report an aver- 
age cost of well over $100,000. 

The covered or enclosed rink best 
solves the problem of ice making, 
but for most institutions this is al- 
most prohibitively expensive. Colby 


Enclosed ice rinks range in cost from 
approximately $240,000 to the $1 mil- 
lion spent by Yale University for the 
elaborate structure shown at left. 


RINKS 


FRED H. HARRISON 


Phillips Academy 
Andover, Massachusetts 


College built an enclosed facility for 
$240,000 ; Bowdoin College and Deer- 
field Academy spent $325,000; Yale 
University has just completed an 
elaborate structure at a cost of cver 
$1,000,000. Again, the expense varies 
with the type of construction and 
the elaborateness of the interior. 

At Phillips Academy, a roof was 
recently put on the rink to eliminate 
the sun and bad weather problems, 
but it is not enclosed. The roof is 
supported by steel ‘‘I’’ beams an- 
chored in cement footings. Mounted 
on these beams are laminated wood- 
en arches, 13 laminations to the arch. 
The decking material for the roof is 
4 x 4 foot blond fir timber, very 
heavy and very expensive. Strue- 
tural support is added by bricked-in 
wall corners extending 20 feet into 
each side and end. More horizontal 
support is given by adjustable tie 
rods attached across the rink to each 
pair of ‘‘I’’ beams. The cost to An- 
dover was $120,000. 

My advice to enthusiasts living in 
the North Temperate Zone is to cov- 
er your artificial rink if possible but 
not to enclose it unless you plan to 
include a sufficient number of seats 
which on a paid admission basis will 
help to offset the operating costs. 
The rink at Bowdoin College is ideal 
in this respect; it has a seating ca- 
pacity of 2500. Harvard University, 
on the other hand, constructed an 
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enclosed rink four years ago but did 
not provide seating adequate for 
large crowds. As a result, they must 
play their heavier drawing games at 
either the Boston Arena or the Bos- 
ton Garden. The cost of the Watson 
Rink at Harvard was approximately 
$400,000; Bowdoin’s cost $75,000 
less. 


Operating Costs 


The annual average cost of main- 
taining an uncovered rink operating 
from the middle of November to the 
middle of March is close to $7,500. 
This figure includes such items as 
minor repairs to tink boards, servic- 
ing of machinery, labor costs, and 
electricity. Some schools cut ex- 
penses by operating on a reduced 
schedule—three instead of four skat- 
ing months a year. Cost figures will 
vary according to differences in the 
price of electricity in different lo- 
calities. 

Maintenance of a covered rink is 
much more expensive. Based on re- 
ports from Bowdoin and Colby Col- 
lege, the cost per year averages 
$15,000. . 

With only one exception, the own- 
ers of the ten ice rink facilities have 
devised many ways to defray the op- 
erating costs of maintaining the rink. 
As an example, Phillips Academy 
rents its rink to four different groups 
at times when it is not being used by 
the students. A Skating Club, pro- 
viding opportunity for townspeople 
to use the rink, brings in $2500. Mer- 
rimae College rents its rink for 
daily practices and ten home games, 
paying some $1,200. The facility is 
rented to the Pike School—a pre- 
prep school located in town—for two 
hours each morning, for $750. An 
average of $250 per year come from 
miscellaneous rentals. Consequently, 
the gross operating costs of $7,500 
per year actually cost the school be- 
tween $2,500 and $3,000. Other in- 
stitutions have made similar ar- 
rangements in their local communi- 
ties. Bowdoin College, where oper- 
ating expenses for the rink run as 
high as $23,000 gross, has cut its op- 
erating deficit to practically nothing, 
by utilizing its facility as a town 
recreational center for the winter 
months. 
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Refrigerant 


There is little variation in the 
technical construction of a conven- 
tional rink. All ten, again with one 
exception, use ammonia brine as the 
refrigerant ; it is carried through ap- 
proximately 10 miles of iron pipe 
laid in either sand, asphalt, or ce- 
ment. The freezing plants are usu- 
ally two 50-horsepower motors. An- 
dover’s rink has both a large and a 
small compressor which operate on 
a thermostatic control, making it 
possible to take advantage of sud- 
den drops in temperature for natural 
freezing. Compressors should be built 
large enough and motors must be 
powerful enough to get the brine 
well down below freezing even on 
mild days. The optimum tempera- 
ture of brine, once the plant is run- 
ning, should be 18° to 20° F. 


Base of the Rink 


The question of the composition of 
the base of the rink—hard surface or 
sand—will always be a controversial 
one. The consensus seems to be that 
while the hard surface construction 
is more expensive to build, it is also 
more versatile in that it can be put 
to a variety of uses in the off season ; 
it may prove to be cheaper in the 
long run. 

Many of the schools which have 
laid pipes in sand report that they 
are having trouble getting an even 
surface on the rink and that at times 
they lose their base when the tem- 
perature takes a sudden, sharp rise 
and is accompanied by a_ heavy 
rainfall. At Andover, once the ex- 
pansion joints on the cement surface 
rink are re-caulked at the beginning 
of each year, there is no trouble in 
building up ice to the proper thick- 
ness and maintaining it for the rest 
of the year. Compressors can be 
turned off to soften the top surface, 
which is then planed, if there is un- 
due precipitation in the way of sleet 
and snow; by pushing the brine tem- 
perature way down a hard base can 
be maintained in temperatures up to 
60°. 

Furthermore, most operating man- 
agers of the commercial rinks in 
which pipes are laid in cement state 
very strongly that the minimum av- 
erage lifetime of the pipes is ap- 


at Phillips Academy average $7,500. 
Rentals to community recreation groups 
keep down expense to the school itself. 


Bowdoin College has an enclosed rink 
with seating capacity of 2500. The 
hard surface construction of the base 
of the rink is costly but versatile. 


proximately 25 years. The iron pipes 
are, of course, insulated and protect- 
ed from the changes in weather, 
whereas those laid in sand are ex- 
posed to the elements during the 
spring, summer, and autumn months 
and therefore are more susceptible to 
corrosion. The one minor disadvan- 
tage of the hard-surface-base rink is 
that to discover a leak in the system 
one must wait until the calcium 
chloride works through the cement 
and disintegrates it; once the leak is 
discovered, repair is as easy as it is 
on any other kind of rink. Time will 
give us the answer as to which of the 
two methods gives us the longer last- 
ing pipes. 


Grading and Drainage 

A good grading job with adequate 
facilities for drainage is absolutely 
imperative. One of the reasons Yale 
University ran into such exorbitant 
expense in the construction of its 
rink was that the builders ran into 
much more water than they had an- 
ticipated, for the simple reason that 


(Continued on page 36) 
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PLAN FOR 
GRADUALLY 
EQUIPPING 

PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
RESEARCH 
LABORATORY 


LAURENCE E. MOREHOUSE 


and 
EUGENE R. O’CONNELL 


University of California 
Los Angeles, California 


No profession or field of ac- 
tivity advances today without a 
solid basis in research. Experi- 
mental study is a part of the 
physical education program 
which demands increasing at- 
tention, if we are to make our 
maximum contribution. 

Colleges and universities con- 
cerned with their responsibili- 
ties for providing adequate re- 
search facilities will find this 
guide list the answer to their 
needs. Professor Morehouse and 
a research assistant,fromUCLA, 
here present precise information 
to show an institution how to 
build up its research laboratory 
gradually, economically, and ef- 
fectively. 


28 


N ORDER to ensure optimum se- 

lection and maximum use of 
equipment for experimental research 
in physical education, the investiga- 
tors would be required to set forth 
all of the problems to be investigated 
within the next several years and 
then instrument them as they are 
ready to be attacked. In this process, 
however, it becomes mandatory to 
adhere to fixed protocols. Also, time 
must be allowed for securing funds 
for each project, processing requisi- 


tions, awaiting delivery and installa- 
tion, calibration, and making relia- 
bility checks in operating the equip- 
ment. In this process, a full year or 
more often elapses between the time 
the investigators decide what data to 
collect and the time when the equip- 
ment is readied to collect the data. 

The above schedule is often un- 
realistic, especially when it is geared 
to research in connection with gradu- 
ate student theses and dissertations. 
Therefore, some physical education 
faculties provide for future research 
in each annual budget request by 
listing pieces of equipment and cer- 
tain quantities of supplies which 
they anticipate will be utilized in 
future studies. 

The problem of selection of equip- 
ment items intended to fill out, in a 
general way, the department’s facili- 
ties for research is made complex by 
many factors, some of which are: 


1. Equipment should be adapta- 
ble to the most probable topics for 
study. 


2. Basie items should be acquired 
first, and then the more specialized 
pieces may be obtained later. 

3. Pieces of equipment which are 
used together should be purchased 
together. 

4. Priority choices of purchasing 
either one expensive item or several 


inexpensive pieces in a limited budg- 
et allowance must be made. 


5. Precision equipment, which re- 
quires special technical operating 
skill and many man-hours of atten- 
tion for custody, operation, and 
maintenance year-around, should not 
be purchased until such technical 
manpower is available. 


6. Economic factors of storage 
space costs and rapid depreciation 
in value of precision instruments 
require that the expensive pieces be 
in nearly constant use. 


In consideration of these factors, 
it is often convenient in planning 
purchases to set out, in a tentative 
way, a listing of the equipment 
which might some day comprise a 
fairly complete research facility. 
Then, considering the above factors, 
the items can be requested each year 
as the budget permits. The table 
presented here is an example of how 
an institution may build up its re- 
search facility. (Not included in this 
guide list are salaries of research 
and technical personnel, building 
modifications, equipment repairs and 
replacement, supplies, overhead, and 
research travel.) 

The first column lists equipment 
items in the order of the authors’ 
opinion of priority of purchase. The 
numbers in the second column refer 
to the list of suppliers on page 30, at 
the end of this article.1 Approximate 
costs are listed in the third column, 
for convenience in selection on the 
basis of budget limitations. Costs 
listed inelude ordinary accessory 
equipment. 

Faculty competencies, program 
emphasis, space provisions, ability 
of manufacturers to provide repair 
service, and other factors will also 
affect the selection of equipment for 
research. The guide list is offered 
in the hope that it may be helpful in 
considering the establishment or ex- 
pansion of a laboratory for a broad 
program of research in physical edu- 
cation. 

1Many of these sources were suggested 
by the AAHPER Research Council’s study 
of research laboratory equipment direeted 
by J. Grove Wolf, University of Wisconsin. 
The authors are grateful to the suppliers 


listed herein for their cooperation in pre- 
paring the data in the guide list. 
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GUIDE LIST FOR ORDERING PHYSICAL EDUCATION RESEARCH EQUIPMENT 


Research Equipment Item 


12 


12 


Naam 


Stop Watches 


Tapes 

Seales 

Stadiometer 

Sargent Jump Meters 

Posture Conformature 

Motor Fitness Test Equip. 

Chest and Shoulder Calipers 

Goniometers 

Harvard Step Test Stools 
(20 in.) 

Metronomes (Mechanical) 

Microeard and Microfilm 
Readers 

Caleulator 

Slide Rules 

Opaque Projector 

Spring Scales 

Stethoscopes 

Sphygmomanometers 

Hand Dynamometers 

Tool Kit 

Still Camera 

Polarizing Sereen (Enteco) 

Tripod (Tiltall) 

Light Meter 


. Slide Projector 


Sereen 

Flood Lights 

Lantern Slide Cabinet 

Leg and Back Dynamometer 

1000 Second Timer 

Photoelectric Cell Equipment 

Visual and Audible Timer 

Bicycle Ergometer 

Blood Pressure Recorder 

Posture Grid Platform 

16mm Camera 

16mm Sound Projector 

Film Editor and Splicer 

Loop Film Projector 

Anamatie Projector 

Sequence Camera 

Electronic Speed Light 
(Strob.) 

Cable Tensiometer 

Kymograph 

Kymograph Time-Base 
Marker 

Planimeter 

13.5 Liter Respirometer 

Electric Metronome 

Accelerometer 

Tape Recorder 

Impulse Counter 

Electrocardiograph 

Strain Gauge Dynamometer 

Psychometric Materials 

16mm Camera 128 fps 

Motion Analyzer 

Muscle Tone Meter 

Flarimeter 

Motor-driven Treadmill 

600 Liter Gasometer 

Douglas Bags 

Gas Meter Thorp Gauge 

Barometer 


Suppliers 


2,17,23,34,40,49,54, 
55,66,79 

12,34 
38,44,49,54,71 
38,44,66 

22,38 

38,44,66 

22 
12,25,34,38,49,67 
44,51,54,79 
38,44,54 


2,12,15,17,49,54,66 
3,41,46,73 


Local 

Local 
3,6,9,19,49 
12,38,44,49,67 
5,12,42,49,66 
5,12,42,49,66 
16,38,44,54,66 
Loeal 

9,19 

33 

33,36,56 

9,19 
3,6,9,19,33,49,66 
9,19,33,49 
9,19,33 

43 
4,16,38,44,66 
2,8,17,49,63,72 
12,72 
12,24,54,66,72 
12,38,45,54 
5,11,49,65,66,75 
Custom 
9,19,33,77 
9,19,62,77 
9,19,77 

62,73 

9,19 

9,19 

9,19,33 


48 
12,27,49,66,70 
24 


12,24,49,70 
14,54,59 
12,24,54,59,60 
5,10,65,75 
Loeal 

12,49,70 
11,26,59,69 
10,65,75, Baldwin 
55,66 

9,19,73 

73 

4 

1,12,49 

57,78 

14,27 

14,49,59 
12,14,70 
12,23,34,49,70 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Approx. Cost 


$ 240. 


Research Equipment Item 


Following the plan outlined here will provide a 


Continuous Oxygen Analyzer 

Continuous Carbon Dioxide 
Analyzer 

Recorder for CO, Analyzer 

Continuous Nitrogen 
Analyzer 

Scholander Gas Analyzer 

Cardiotachometer 

Hospital Bed Mattress 

Electroencephalograph, 
6 Channel 

Plethysmograph 

Recording Spirometer 

Flicker Fusion Frequency 
App. 

Electromyograph, 6 Channel 

Oscilloscope 

Oximeter 

Galvanic Skin Response 

Thermistor, 4 Channel 

Pressure Transducer, 
2 Channel 

Kymographie Recording 
Camera 

Shop Equipment and Stock 

Blood Chemical Analysis 
App. 

Sterilizer 

Chemical Balance 

Centrifuge 

Microscopes 

Refrigerator-Freezer 

16mm High Speed Camera 
300 fps 

16mm Sound Camera 
Equipment 

X-Ray Equipment 

16mm X-Ray Motion 
Camera Equip. 

Refrigerated Ultracentrifuge 

Precision Instrument Shop 

Water Immersion Tank, 
6x6x8 

Electronie Performance 
Analyzer 


Suppliers 
7 
Liston-Becker 


12,23,49 
20,45,49,75 
42,54 
26,28,47 


20,65,66,75 
14,42,49,59 
12,20,45,70 


26,28,39,47,59 
18,47,49,58,65 
50,65,75 
20,26,65,66,75 
20,58,65,75 


11,26,27,65,75 
49,75 


Local 


1,6,11,23,34,49,53,70 


12,23,29,34,42,49,53 
12,23,29,34,49 
12,23,29,49,53,70 
3,6,23,34,42,49 
Local 

9,19 


9,19 


Picker, G. E. 
9,19 


12,29,70 
Local 


Custom 


Custom 


Approx. Cost 


5,000. 
2,000. 


400. 
2,000. 


300. 
700. 
150. 
4,000. 


1,000. 
1,000. 
500. 


5,000. 
1,000. 
1,500. 
200. 
400. 
400. 


3,000, 


10,000. 
5,000. 


500. 
300. 
500. 
1,000. 
500. 
5,000. 


5,000. 


5,000. 
1,000. 


8,000. 
20,000. 
1,000. 


20,000. 


(Continued on next page) 


well- 
equipped research laboratory, like that shown above, for a 
broad program of experimental work in physical education. 
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. MeKesson Appliance Co., 36 Ashland Ave., Toledo 10, 
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NAME AND ADDRESS OF SUPPLIERS OF RESEARCH LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


SUPPLIERS 


A. §. Aloe Co., Nineteenth & Olive Street, St. Louis, 
Missouri 


. American Chronoscope Corp., 316 West First Street, Mt. 


Vernon, New York 


. American Optical Co., Instrument Division, Box A, Buf- 


falo 15, New York 


. Ann Arbor Instrument Works, 725 Packard Street, Ann 


Arbor, Michigan 
W. A. Baum Co., Ine., New York, New York 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, New York 
Arnold O. Beckman, Ine., 1020 Mission Street, South 
Pasadena, California 


. Becton, Dickinson & Co., Rutherford, New Jersey 


Bell & Howell Co., 7100 MeCormick Road, Chicago 45, 
Illinois; New York 20, New York; Hollywood 38, 
California 

Brush Electronics Co., 3405 Perkins Avenue, Cleve- 
land 16, Ohio 

Cambridge Instrument Co., Ine., 3732 Grand Central 
Terminal, New York, New York 

Central Scientific Co., 1700 Irving Park Road, Chicago 
13, Illinois : 

Coleman Instruments, Ine., Maywood, Illinois 


. Warren E. Collins, Ine., 555 Huntington Avenue, Boston 


15, Massachusetts 


. Crystal Research Laboratories, 29 Allyn Street, Hart- 


ford, Connecticut; Distributor: David Wexler & Co., 
823 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 

W. C. Dillon and Co., Inc., 14620 Keswick Street, Van 
Nuys, California 

M. Ducommum Co., 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, 
New York 


. Allen B. DuMont Laboratory, Inec., 760 Bloomfield Ave- 


nue, Clifton, New Jersey 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, New York 
Edwin Electronies Co., Worcester 8, Massachusetts - 


. Elgin Exercise Appliance Co., P. O. Box 132, Elgin, 


Illinois 


2. Esterline-Angus Co., P. O. Box 596, Indianapolis 6, 


Indiana 


3. Fisher Scientific Co., 711 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 26, 


Pennsylvania 
Franz Manufacturing Co., New Haven, Connecticut 


. Gilliland Instrument Co., 3124 East 14th Street, Oakland 


1, California 


. Gilson Medical Electronics, 714 Market Place, Madison 


5, Wisconsin 


. Gorrell and Gorrell, Westwood, New Jersey 
. Grass Instrument Co., 101 Old Colony Avenue, Quincy, 


Massachusetts 


. Harvard Apparatus Co., Dover, Massachusetts 
. Janke Aircraft Engine Test Equipment Co., 38 Railroad 


Avenue, Hackensack, New Jersey 


. Jarrell-Ash Co., Boston 16, Massachusetts 
. Keuffel and Esser Co., 520 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 


cago 5, Illinois 


. Lightning-Light Co., 1813 West 25th Street, Cleveland 


15, Ohio (Attn. Earl Deane) 
E. Machlett and Son, 220 East 23rd Street, New York 
10, New York 
E. F. Mahady Co., 851 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
C. M. Marchioni, Rutherford, New Jersey 


Ohio 


. Fred Medart Products, Ine., 3535 DeKalb Street, St. 


Louis 18, Missouri 


- Meditron Co., 708 South Fair Oaks Avenue, Pasadena 2, 


California 


40. 


41. 
42. 


43. 
44. 
45. 


46. 
47. 


48. 


Meylan Stopwatch Co., 264 West 40th Street, New York, 
New York 

Microcard Foundation, Box 2145, Madison 5, Wisconsin 

V. Mueller Co., 330 South Honore Street, Chicago 12, 
Illinois 

Multiplex Display Fixture Co., 910-920 North Tenth 
Street, St. Louis, Missouri 

Narragansett Gymnasium Equipment Co., Rollins & 
Railroad Streets, Centralia, Missouri 

Nelson Instrument Co., 607 Howard Street, Evanston, 
Illinois 

Northern Engraving and Mfg. Co., La Crosse, Wisconsin 

Offner Electronics, Ine., 5320 North Kedsie Avenue, Chi- 
eago 25, Illinois 

Pacifie Scientifie Co., P.O. Box 22019, Los Angeles 22, 
California 


. Phipps and Bird, Ine., 303 South 6th Street, Rich- 


mond 5, Virginia 


0. Photovolt Corp., 95 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
. Polzer, John O. (Silversmith), 4739 North 19th Street, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Porto-Clinie Instruments, Inc., 298 Broadway, New York 
7, New York 

Precision Scientific Co., 3737 West Cortland Street, Chi- 
eago 47, Illinois 

J. A. Preston Corp., 175 Fifth Avenue, New York i0, 
New York 


. Psychological Corp., 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, 


New York 

Quickset, Inc., 8121 North Central Park Avenue, Skokie, 
Illinois 

W. E. Quinton Instrument Co., 1832 Shelby, Seattle, 
Washington 


. Rahm Instruments, Ine., 12 West Broadway, New York 


7, New York 


. Sanborn Co., Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 
. G. Schirmer, Ine., 3 East 43rd Street, New York 17, 


New York 


. School Manufacturing Co., 62 West 14th Street, New 


York, New York 
Specto Ltd., Vale Road, Windsor, England (Write Dan 
Kinsey, Oberlin University, Oberlin, Ohio) 


3. Standard Electric Time Co., 89 Logan St., Springfield 2, 


Massachusetts 
Standard Scientific Supplies, 34 West Fourth Street, 
New York, New York 


5. Statham Laboratories, 12401 West Olympic Boulevard, 


Los Angeles 64, Calif. 

C. H. Stooelting Co., 424 North Homan Ave., Chicago 
24, Illinois 

Swan Tool and Machine Co., Hartford, Connecticut 


. Taylor Instrument Co., Rochester 1, New York 


The Technicon Cardiograph Corp., 215 East 149th St., 
New York 51, New York 

Arthur Thomas Co., West Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia 5, Pennsylvania 

Toledo Seale Co., Toledo, Ohio 

Tracer Lab. Inec., Route 128, Waltham 54, Massachusetts 

Traid Corp., 4515 Sepulveda Boulevard, Sherman Oaks, 
California 

George T. Walker & Co., 324 Fifth Avenue South, Min- 
neapolis 15, Minnesota 

Waters Corp., Electro-Medical Instrument Division, 402 
First Avenue, N.W., Rochester, Minnesota 

Will Corp., Rochester 3, New York 

York Industries, 1931 Lansing Street, Detroit, Michigan 

A. R. Young Co., 520 North Dorman Street, Indianapo- 
lis 2, Indiana 

The Zimmer Manufacturing Co., Warsaw, Indiana * 
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HE YEARS following World 

War II have witnessed an al- 
most universal evaluation of the gen- 
eral programs in institutions of 
higher education in the United 
States. The changing social, politi- 
cal, and economic patterns of life 
demanded a re-alignment of pur- 
poses concerned with educating man 
liberally and broadly in an age of 
extreme diversification and speciali- 
zation. The continued expansion of 
the college population and the in- 
erease in numbers and types of 
courses and programs have likewise 
contributed toward focusing atten- 
tion on the need for clarification of 
the responsibility confronting higher 
institutions. 

The evaluation of all courses 
which have continued among the 
general college and university re- 
quirements for degrees has resulted, 
in many instances, in a challenge to 
the maintenance of physical educa- 
tion as a necessary educational ex- 
perience at the higher level. 

The status of the physical educa- 
tion requirement in the general pro- 
grams of colleges and universities of 
the United States has been quite 
firmly established. Four surveys re- 
cently administered on a sectional 
basis reveal that better than 91 per- 
cent of the institutions of higher 
learning require the satisfactory 
completion of physical education 


courses for graduation. Better than 


94 percent of the colleges of educa- 
tion and the colleges of arts and sci- 
ences in the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools (covering 19 states from 
West Virginia in the east to Wyo- 
ming and Arizona in the west) re- 
quire physical education for gradu- 
ation. 

Five surveys administered on a 
national scale show that 95 percent 
of the institutions enforce required 
programs of physical eduation. The 
American Council on Education, 
which collects data on the operation 
and status of accredited universi- 
ties and colleges in the United States 
in the six regional accrediting agen- 


Dr. Shea is chairman of the De- 
partment of Physical Education for 
Men at Carbondale, Illinois. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


THE STATUS AND ROLE 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AS A 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY REQUIREMENT 


EDWARD J. SHEA 
Southern Illinois University 


cies, states in its seventh edition of 
American Universities and Colleges 
that of 952 recognized senior colleges 
offering general programs, 91 per- 
cent require physical education; 96 
percent of all tax supported schools 
and 95 percent of land grant schools 
maintain the requirement. 

Most common practices include a 
four semester or six quarter hour 
program, one unit of credit per se- 
mester or quarter of participation, 
and a two or three period meeting 
per week with only extreme medical 
or veteran status as causes for 
exemption. 


Common Needs Met 


A better understanding of the 
prominence of the physical educa- 
tion requirement in college or uni- 
versity curriculums requires in turn 
an understanding of the program of 
general education of which it is a 
part. The role of physical education 
cannot be viewed out of the context 
of the purposes of general education. 

All men have certain needs in 
common; living in a free society, a 
democratic community, all citizens 
have the responsibility for solving 
common problems. Moreover, there 
is much in our personal lives outside 
our vocation for which education is 
increasingly needed. Hence general 
education, concerned with the prob- 
lems all men have in common, is dis- 
tinct from the specialized training 
addressed to the difference among 
them. 

All students need a common un- 
derstanding of the great social forces 
affecting mankind, skill and thought- 
ful courage dealing with common 
problems, an appreciation of our 
deinoeratie heritage and its meaning, 


enough familiarity with the methods 
and principles of science to see and 
respect their place in this modern 
age, and above all a sense of values 
that will direct technological ad- 
vances toward civilized purposes. 

Another common need, and one 
which is almost universally accepted 
as a goal of general education, is 
concern for physical and mental 
health. Such a concern is variously 
expressed for the student in terms 
of the needs ‘‘to acquire a knowl- 
edge of the principles of personal 
and social health,’’ ‘‘to maintain 
and improve his own health and to 
cooperate actively and intelligently 
in solving the health problems of his 
family and community,’’ and ‘‘to 
contribute to the development of sig- 
nificant and continuing health inter- 
ests and attitudes.’’ A representative 
statement related to the health of the 
student to be included among the 
purposes of general education would 
seem to be ‘‘the development of im- 
proved knowledge and practices in 
relation to human health.”’ 


Contributions to General Education 


What, then, are the contributions 
which physical education can and 
should make and which should be in 
the common possession of all stu- 
dents? College level programs of 
physical education should be con- 
cerned with transmitting, through 
bodily movement, knowledges, skills, 
and appreciations concerning human 
physical resources which, when fully 

(Continued on page 64) 


College level programs should transmit 
physical skills and appreciations that 
will be continued after graduation. 
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Divided into classes by ability, students receive two hours of ski instruction 
each day from the professional instructors at the Boyne Mountain Ski Lodge. 


Campers found out about the in- 
dustries of another part of their 
state. Their visit to a tannery 
was interesting despite the odor! 


Students made all plans for the field 
trips, such as this to a fish hatchery. 


Meals were served family style, and campers and 5 
sors formed different meal-time groups each day. E 
table had hosts responsible for general table man 
and conversation. Campers shared dormitory r 
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WINTER THRILLS AND SKILLS 


A week’s school camping project for high school students 
from Wyandotte, Michigan, combines an exciting introduction 
to winter leisure-time activities, professional instruction in 
skiing, and classes in conservation held in the outdoors. 


n routine camping chores of cook- 
meals became an adventure when 
rmed out-of-doors in wintertime. 


resort’s hot water outdoor swim- 
g pool helped soothe tired muscles. 


Correspondence with the Boyne City high school ski 
group before the camp week resulted in a visit to their 
school, and a social evening of mixers, square danc- 
ing and a talent show to become better acquainted. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


LYNN VENDIEN 


Wyandotte, Michigan 


Students learn about fur bearing ani- 


‘mals and how to set a trap, from one 


of Michigan’s many conservationists. 


Small groups worked on a newspaper, 
weather forecasting, arts and crafts. 


OYS and girls from Wyandotte, 

Michigan, have experimented 
with a new approach to camping, by 
planning a full school week of camp- 
ing during the height of the winter 
season. In addition to the field trips, 
outdoor cooking, nature walks, and 
conservation education regularly in- 
cluded in the usual camping experi- 
ences, these young people had an op- 
portunity to learn to ski and to ice 
skate. 

These winter campers, who are all 
members of the high school ski club, 
do not go to one of the established, 
permanent school camping areas or 
to one of the state-owned camps. 
They spend a full school week at 
Boyne Mountain Ski Lodge, one of 
the finest ski resorts of the Midwest. 
There they have a daily two-hour 
physical education period of skiing 
and ice skating with professional in- 
struction. As specialized physical 
education skills, these carry-over 
winter sports were coordinated with 
the total camping experiences. In 
the urban, snowless community of 
Wyandotte, in lower Michigan, 


neither skiing nor skating can feasi- 
bly be taught, but through the camp- 
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ing program, the boys and girls are 
successfully introduced to two popu- 
lar winter sports activities which 
will have a permanent place in their 
leisure-time activities. 

During the camp week, the young 
people have an opportunity to learn 
about the out-of-doors in its winter 
dress, to explore the exciting recre- 
ational possibilities of wintertime, 
and to experience new and thrilling 
winter sports for the first time. Stu- 
dents are introduced to a new con- 
cept of leisure-time activity. 


Students Help in the Planning 


Members of the group, tenth grad- 
ers at the Roosevelt High School, 
make all necessary arrangements to 
be excused from one week of their 
classroom studies. Though excused 
from class attendance, they are re- 
sponsible for certain assignments. 
Campers work with teachers from 
various departments on projects to 
be carried out while in camp. Ex- 


perience with the winter camping 
program in Wyandotte, now in its 
eighth year, proves that the prob- 
lems of getting excused from regular 
classwork are not insurmountable. 

Plans for the camping expedition 
are worked out by both the students 
and the sponsor; all decisions are 
made cooperatively. It takes many 
months of careful preplanning and 
organizing to make the camping ex- 
perience successful. During the camp 
week, groups meet to make final 
plans for all field trips. 

The preliminary work includes 
some money-making projects through 


Dr. Vendien is instructor in physi- 
cal education at the Theodore Roose- 
velt High School in Wyandotte, 
Michigan. She has been active in 
DGWS and has written other art- 
icles on skiing for JOHPER. 
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which the group earns 50 to 90 per- 
cent of the total expenses; indivi- 
dual members and the Wyandotte 
Board of Education pay the balance 
of the cost. 


Camp Program a Busy One 


Ski school is the highlight of each 
day at the resort. Students are di- 
vided into classes on the basis of 
ability and receive two hours per 
day of instruction by the profes- 
sional teachers. Interest is so keen 
that practically all spend most of 
their free time on the hills practic- 
ing. At the end of the camp week 
all students take part in a ski meet, 
and certificates of achievement are 
given to show progress in controlled 


skiing on different kinds of slopes. 


Skating classes are also a part of 
the camp schedule. Some progress 
to the point of trying figure skating. 

Campers divide into smaller 
groups to work on projects of inter- 
est, when not out-of-doors. The proj- 
ects include publication of a camp 
newspaper ; weather forecasting; so- 
cial and recreation planning; direct- 
ing arts, crafts, and snow sculptur- 
ing; and photographic coverage of 
the entire trip. These groups organ- 


_ ize before leaving for camp and con- 


tact resource people in the school 
and community for suggestions in 
working out their projects. A library 
committee selects references that 
might be useful and interesting dur- 
ing the camp session. 


Student Evaluation 


A final student evaluation showed 
that the week of school camping was 
one of the students’ most valuable 
high school experiences. All of the 
activities illustrated in the picture 
story on pages 32-33 contributed to 
the value of the winter camping ex- 
perience for these Wyandotte stu- 
dents. Their education was enriched 
in ways impossible to realize in the 
regular classroom situation : 

1. They had experience in cooper- 
ative planning and follow-through. 
Achievement was related to both in- 
dividual and cooperative effort. 

2. They lived cooperatively with 
their peers, sponsors, and strangers 
—perceiving the fundamental need 


for consideration and manners and 
learning the true meaning of author- 
ity and leadership in a democratic 
group enterprise. 

3. They met boys and girls from 
a different part of their state, find- 
ing out that ‘‘they are just like us.’’ 

4. They saw another, and very 
different, area of their state, learn- 
ing—in a way they could not 
through textbooks—that much of the 
world is not like their own indus- 
trial city. There is variety as well 
as similarity in our world. 

5. They gained accurate informa- 
tion from specialists in conservation 
and nature study. 

6. They had competent profes- 
sional instruction in the skill of ski- 
ing. Disciplined learning and doing 
were involved, and conscientious 
practice of tested methods resulted 
in the joy of achievement. The ex- 
perience brought an understanding 
of the value of expertness in relation 
to disciplined practice. ‘‘I want to 
do it my way’’ does not work on the 
ski hill. 

There were intangibles, too, which 
left vivid impressions on all the win- 
ter campers. The snowy beauty of a 
winter resort, the thrilling speed of 
a down-hill run, the smokey taste of 
hamburgers cooked over a campfire, 
the hilarity of untangling self and 
skis from deep snow—all the happy 
hours would be long remembered. 

No formal evaluation could ade- 
quately demonstrate the success of 
the winter camping experience. The 
Wyandotte winter campers gained 
far more than a week of outdoor rec- 
reation. The most important gains 
lay in changed attitudes and habits, 
in the lesson in cooperation inherent 
in a happy human relations experi- 
ence and in life-long memories. 

Faced with the responsibility of 
helping teenagers find satisfying ree- 
reational skills for an ever-increasing 
amount of leisure time in the future, 
educators should experiment with in- 
cluding winter school camping in the 
high school curriculum. The stu- 
dents in Wyandotte have shown that 
it can be done successfully by their 
pioneering in this project of com- 
bining winter recreation, expanded 
physical education activities, and 
outdoor education. * 
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FEATURING: 
@ T-Shirts in white and colors. 


@ Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 
sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 
specially treated to be heat resistant. 


@ Your school design processed in your own 
school color on both shirt and pant. 


@ Permanent color processing that will not fade, 
run or wash out. 


@ Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 
at no extra charge. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 1 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 
(All White) 


Complete Education Uniforms 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot- 
ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting n 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 
Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4-piece 
“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple stitched 
Boxer style waist with heat resistant 1%” 
elastic. WHITE ONLY. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Complete Price, including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 
your own design . 

“$1. 50 per uniform. 


WRITE FOR 1958 CATALOG epee! sx 


CHAMPION 


Knitwear Co., Inc. 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8.In following 
colors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, Maroon, 
Scarlet, Cardinal, Orange, Purple, Brown, 
Gray, Black, Gold. Full elastic waist. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. Complete Price, includ- 
ing shirt and pants processed in your own 
school color with your own design . . . 


$1.55 per uniform. 


arte will send you a 


free 
le of the T-shirt and Gym Pant so 
yeu can see how a gym suit for 
Physical Education classes will 
with your design in your school color 


CHAMPION is the only 
manufacturer of processed 
athletic knitwear whose 
complete line has been 
awarded the CERTIFIED 
WASHABLE SEAL of the 
American Institute of Laun- 
dering. This is still another 
big reason why it will pay 
you to standardize with 
CHAMPION. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 3 


T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following co! 
ors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, Kelly. err 
Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, Gray, Black, Gol 
and Old Gold. Same construction as oy 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 
Complete Price including shirt and pant 
processed in your own school color with 
your own design .. . 

$1.70 per uniform. 


sam- combination. This sample reques' 

must come from the Physical Educa 
ur tion department or office. Pleas: 
specify design and color when writ 
ing for sample. 


115 COLLEGE AVE., ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. 
P.O. BOX 850, ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 
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completely 
revised 
edition! 


“PLANNING 
FACILITIES” 


Ideas, 
Plans, and Suggestions 


For Every Type of Modern 
Indoor and Outdoor Facility 


e Athletic Fields e General Plant Features 
Park-School Facilities Resident Camps 
e@ Stadiums @ Field Houses e Gymnasiums 
e@ Recreation Buildings © Swimming Pools 
e Health Suites @ Service Areas 


Written by the foremost 
experts in the united states 


Here are the latest recommenda- 
tions and ideas presented by Amer- 
ica’s leading facilities specialists. 
City planners, architects, landscape 
architects, schoolhouse construc- 
tion consultants, and engineers 
joined with outstanding athletic, 
recreation, physical and health 
education leaders in producing this 
indispensable facilities plan-book. 
It's their handbook for planning 
indoor and outdoor facilities . 
make it yours, too! 


Send orders to: 


THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 
209 So. State St. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


POSTPAID 
No C.O.D.’s 
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Ice Hockey Rinks 


(Continued from page 27) 


they dug much deeper than original- 
ly planned in order to set the foot- 
ings for the tremendous central arch 
which is the structural support for 
the entire rink. Modern methods of 
construction have improved, but the 
grade must be level, so that proper 
drainage will prevent the unpleasant 
possibility of the rink’s heaving and 
tearing up brine pipes. 

Be certain that each main line in 
the brine system has a bleeder valve. 
A eurrent method is to eliminate 
bleeder valves and to use rubber base 
connectors for the lines and the 
‘‘header.’’ This easy method may be 
more expensiye in the long run. 
Without valves on individual lines, 
the system cannot be drained of air 
pockets without draining off all the 
brine, and to replace it all every 
time there is an air pocket in the 
system is extremely costly. 


Rink Boards 


For purpose both of construc- 
tion and maintenance, the best thing 
for rink boards is spruce, one inch 
thick and 40 inches high, faced by 
masonite 14 inch thick and screwed 
into the spruce. The latest trend, 
again, seems to be toward 5-ply 
marine plywood rink boards *4 inch 
thick. These are more expensive 
and the moisture which naturally 
accumulates at the base of the 
boards tends to pull the plywood 
apart. To enclose an entire rink— 
standard size—with the spruce ma- 
sonite boards costs approximately 
$2,500, whereas the marine plywood- 
type construction comes to $4,500. 


Resurfacing Equipment 


The Zamboni ice resurfacing ma- 
chine, which has just been bought at 
Andover, with a building to house it, 
will cost $10,000, but the machine 
will pay for itself in four years. 
With such a machine, one man can 
maintain a rink and facilities can be 
rented over a complete 24-hour day, 
getting four skating hours out of 
every five elapsed hours. Without a 
machine of this kind, it takes 45 
minutes to an hour to put a new 
surface on the rink; with the ma- 


chine, the average time is 12 min- 
utes. 

Despite the seemingly high figures 
presented here, construction of an 
ice rink facility will more than pay 
for itself in terms of health and just 
plain good fun. The versatility it 
gives a physical education program 
cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents. If the sound mind and the 
healthy body are two of the major 
objectives of our educational system 
throughout the country, let us hope 
to see the construction of many more 
skating rinks throughout the land. * 


Zamboni Ice Machine 


An unusual new machine which should 
become a great time and cost saver to 
colleges and other operators of ice rinks 
has been developed by Frank Zamboni 
of Paramount, Calif. 

The Zamboni machine shaves, shovels, 
and resurfaces an ice rink all in one op- 
eration, eliminating the need for a crew 


of nearly a dozen men—ordinarily need- 
ed to keep an artificial rink in shape. It 
completely eliminates the need for serap- 
ers, water wagons, and the snow pit. 

Several colleges have already pur- 
chased a machine, which officials esti- 
mate will pay for itself in four years. 
It is built around a conventional Jeep, 
is seven feet high, seven feet wide, 
weighs 5400 pounds unloaded, and car- 
ries 200 gallons of warm water. 

The Zamboni, as it moves along the 
rink, serapes the old surface and picks 
up the loose snow. If the surface is too 
thick, it can plane it down to the desired 
depth, and then applies a new covering 
of water—the whole operation in less 
than 10 minutes. 


For Gym Basketball Backboards— 
Folding & Stationary 


Star Co.—Litchfield, Mich. 
Lincoln 2-2022 
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Equipme if 


«and ease of action. Featuring.. 
Model 285 ‘‘Olympic’’ - A trim, 
fashionably styled suit. 


ald Attractive National ‘‘teen tes- 
i; ted’? gym wear... with a 
to ¢ modest, figure flattering ap- 
iks pearance .. and ‘‘freedom of 
oni eA action’’ features. Made of the 
highest quality suiting available 
ols - sanforized and colorfast. 
’ In a variety of styles, colors* 
al and materials including NEW 
“The Choice of Those Who Play The Game” Wash and Wear’’. 
Write today for free circular. Sample 
The MacGregor Co. - Cincinnati 32, Ohio suits sent on request. 


FOOTBALL BASEBALL BASKETBALL GOLF TENNIS 


nATIONAL 
Company 


331 N. Marquette St. Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


| OCEAN POOL 


Red ized® 
ap- eamanize swim suits 
Ocean Pool’s accurate sizing guarantees perfect fit... 
F Redmanizing retains the fit throughout the life of the | 3 
arment! 
de, : 
ar- Highest quality two-ply VAT DYED yarn, and supe- ; 
rior needlework have made Ocean Pool Swim Suits hs 2 
the America’s favorites. Now get the EXCLUSIVE added | : 
cks plus of Redmanizing for perfect fit forever! ‘ 
too If you are one of the few who are not already an i 
red Ocean Pool customer, may we suggest a sample order | 
ing to prove the superiority, or... § 
- SEND FOR CATALOG B 4 
— REDMANIZED, TWO-PLY, VAT DYED, JERSEY KNIT SUITS | 
STANDARD FORM FITTING MODEL HALTER TIE STRAPS — UPLIFT MODEL 
No. 147 — Skirtless — $22.00 doz. No. 140 — Skirtless — $31.50 doz. 4 
No. 1497 — Front Skirt — $31.50 doz. No. 1450 — Front Skirt — $37.50 doz. 
SIZES: 22-46 SIZES: 32-42 = 


COLORS: Copen, Royal, Scarlet, Green, Black 


OCEAN REDMANIZED SUITS OTHER SUITS SHRINK UP TO” 
RETAIN FIT AFTER WASHING. © 20% IN WASHING. DON'T FIT. 


4 


in- / : 
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& 
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Pe omfor 
| 
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SUPPLY Company inc. 
«155 West 23 Street * New York 11, N.Y. 


NEW 


IN BRIEF 


Write directly to publisher for information. 


GENERAL INTEREST 


AAHPER Youth Fitness Test Manual. Paul A. 
Hunsicker. Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 
ean Association for Health, Physical 
Edueation, and Recreation (NEA), 1201 
16th St., N.W. 64 p. Illus. 50¢. This 
manual gives instructions for adminis- 
tration of the youth fitness test devel- 
oped by the AAHPER Youth Fitness 
Project. The seven test items for indoor 
or outdoor use and the three aquatic 
tests are fully explained. The 37 tables 
give percentile scores based on age and 
on age-height-weight classification index, 
for boys and girls in grades 5 through 
12. The norms are based on perform- 
ances of 8500 boys and girls in 28 states. 
This test is reliable, and is now con- 
sidered the best available. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


Therapeutic Exercise. 1st ed. Sidney Licht, 
M.D. New Haven: Elizabeth Licht, 360 
Fountain St. 1958. 846 p. $16.00. This 
is the largest single volume on therapeu- 
tic exercise in any language. Physicians, 
therapists, and students can refer to it 
for informaiton on all aspects of the 
subject. 


Accidental Injury Statistics. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Public 
Health Service. Washington, D. C.: 
Gov’t. Printing Office. 1958. Of special 
interest to health departments and per- 
sons and groups concerned with accident 
prevention, this first edition presents, 
through a series of charts and tables, the 
salient facts about injuries and deaths 
in the United States. 


Anatomy and Physiology for Nurses. 3rd ed. 
W. Gordon Sears, M.D. Baltimore 2: 
The Williams and Wilkins Co., Mount 
Royal and Guilford Avenues. 1958. 353 
p. $3.50. This basic text on anatomy 
and physiology has been revised to in- 
clude modern terminology and with some 
rearrangement in the chapters on diges- 
tion and metabolism. In many instances, 
the practical application of various ana- 
tomical and physiological facets have 
been introduced. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND ATHLETICS 


Clark W. Hetherington, Scientist and Philoso- 
pher. Alice Oakes Bronson. Salt Lake 
City, Utah: University of Utah Press. 
1958. 148 p. $2.00. Many educational 
leaders consider Clark W. Hetherington 
the outstanding philosopher of the cen- 
tury in his field. He devoted a lifetime 
to analyzing the fundamental problems 
of education and physical education. Due 
to unfortunate circumstances very little 
of his material was published. This study 
is an effort to make available to the pro- 
fession some of his philosophical and 
scientific contributions. In order to in- 
terpret the man and his work, an analy- 
sis of some of his writings has been 
made, along with a review of the activi- 
ties and events which shaped his life. 


Rhythmic Movement, A Handbook for Teachers. 
Compiled by Isolde Gerdener, Isabelle 
Nel, Trudi Oertli, Gerda Postma. Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa: Nasionale Boek- 
handel Beperk, Cape Town. 1955. 183 
p. Illus. $2.82 postage paid. The aim of 
this handbook is to give the teacher of 
physical education and those who are 
interested in this subject a basis on 
which to build their rhythmie work. The 
book is essentially a teachers’ guide to be 
used according to the facilities at their 
disposal and the ability of their pupils. 
Four aspects of the work are: funda- 
mentals of movement; fundamentals of 
rhythm; fundamentals of movement po- 
sition; and fundamentals of creative 
work, 


Offensive Football. Jordan Olivar. New 
York 10: Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th 
St. 1958. 95 p. Illus. $2.95. The “Belly 
Series,” one of the most recent and wide- 
ly used types of football offense, is de- 
scribed in detail in this book. This sys- 
tem, also known as the “Ride-In” and 
the “Dive,” is used with success in col- 
leges as well as junior high and senior 
high school competition. The author 
presents his own method of developing 
this series into a strong, winning offense. 
Throughout the book are a number of 
special drills and plays in diagram form. 


Touch Football. John V. Grombach. New 
York 10: Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th 
St. 1958. 121 p. Illus. $2.95. This book 
is the result of a recent survey of over 
2500 educational institutes. It describes 
the various versions of touch football as 
it is played today. As an instructional 
book for coach and player, the text gives 
a brief history, illustrated fundamentals, 
basie plays in diagram form, theories 
and strategy of competitive play, and 
safety suggestions for avoiding injuries. 
Also included are a group of touch foot- 
ball rules. 


Fundamental Football. James “Gib” Hol- 
gate. New York 10: Ronald Press Co., 
15 E. 26th St. 1958. 98 p. Illus. $2.95. 
Directed to beginners and inexperienced 
players, this book deals only with offen- 
sive and defensive skills. These skills 
can be learned by one player alone and 
by two players working together. The 
book is simply written and profusely il- 
lustrated—200 photographs. This text 
is an excellent guide for teaching the 
youngster at home or in the neighbor- 
hood. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


Free Time: Challenge to Later Maturity. Wil- 
ma Donahue, Woodrow W. Hunter, 
Dorothy H. Coons, Helen K. Maurice. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press. 1958. 170 p. $4.50. This book of- 
fers a selection of the distinguished pa- 
pers presented at the University’s Tenth 
Anniversary Conference on Aging, 1957. 
This gives some answers to the problems 
of changing social patterns, employment 
of unpaid time, and suggests uses for 
satisfying leisure experiences. In the 
preface, an attempt is made to clarify 
the urgent need for the appreciation and 
acceptance of leisure as one of the posi- 
tive values of society. 


Swimming and Diving. 3rd ed. Armbruster- 
Allen-Harlan. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby 
Co., 3207 Washington Blvd. 1958. 373 
p. $5.00. In this edition the side stroke 
and elementary back stroke have been 
added, plus a new stroke called the Arm- 
bruster resting back. The All-Stroke 
Iowa Method employs the use of this 
new stroke to great advantage. The suc- 
cessful use of this system will eliminate 
the intermediate level in order that the 
swimmer can progress to an advanced 
level rapidly. New dives are included, 
together with new techniques and hints 
on coaching. 


BOOK LISTINGS 
GENERAL INTEREST 
Your Child's Emotional Health, W. M. 


Walthana. Public Affairs Pamphlet 
#264. New York 16: New York Public 
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THERAPEUTIC EXERCISE 


Edited by SIDNEY LICHT, M.D. 
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XXIII. 


CONTENTS 


. The Motor Unit—Christian Céers, M.D. The muscle 


fiber: relation between structure and function. The 
myoneural junction. 


. Physiology of Exercise and Fatigue—Robert C. Dar- 


ling, M.D. Mechanism of contraction; mechanics 
of group and individual musele action. Exercise in 
relation to total body function, training and fatigue. 

Mechanical Anatomy of Motion and Posture—Michael 
A, MacConaill, M.D. Laws of muscle contraction; 
mechanics of group and individual muscle contrae- 
tion. Mechanies of joint motion. 


. Motions of the Shoulder and Hip—Guy H. Fisk, M.D. 


Motions of these joints in health and disease. 


. Motions of the Hand and Foot—Walter J. Treanor, 


M.D. Mechanical analysis of motions of these parts. 


. Viearious Motions—C. B. Wynn-Parry, M.D. Classi- 


fication and description of trick motions. 


. Musele and Joint Measurement—Nancy Salter, B.S. 


Review and description of methods of measuring 
muscle strength, joint motion and coordination. 


. Manual Musele Examination—Thomas F. Hines, M.D, 


Full anatomie description of every voluntary muscle 
and how to test each. Variations in illness and 
hints on avoiding errors. 


. The Therapeutic Gymnasium—Robert W. Boyle, M.D. 


Description and floor plans for gymnasia of dif- 


ferent sizes and types of hospitals. The equipment — 


recommended:for general and specific use. 


. Exercises in Water—J. D. Stewart, M.D. Principles of 


underwater exercise. Discussion of equipment and 
use. 

Resistance Exercises-—Duane A. Schram, M.D, Analysis 
of all forms of resistance exercises. 

Proprioceptive Facilitation in Therapeutic Exercise— 
Herman Kabat, M.D. Application of facilitation by 
means of resistance, reflexes, and motion patterns. 

Kinetic Occupational Therapy—Sidney Licht, M.D. 
Analysis and prescription of craft motions as 
therapeutic exercises. 

Sports in Medicine—H. W. Knipping, M.D. and H. 
Valentin, M.D. Sports and games in relation to 
illness. 

Crutch and Cane Exercises and Their Use—Morton 
Hoberman, M.D. Construction, fitting and kinesiol- 
ogy of crutches and canes. Exercises preparatory 
to the use of crutches. 


. History of Therapeutic Exercise—Sidney Licht, M.D. 


From earliest recorded times to the present. 


. Principles of Therapeutic Exercise—Robert L. Ben- 


nett, M.D. Analysis of muscle function in relation 
to kinds and use of exercises. 


. Posture and its Re-education—Wilfred Barlow, M.D. 


Incidence of postural deformity. Comparison of 
corrective methods. 


<. Exercises for Scoliosis—Y. Le Grand-Lambling, M.D. 


Analysis of types of scoliosis. Exercises for fune- 
tional and. organic scoliosis in detail. 


. Exercises for Poliomyelitis—Miland FE. Knapp, M.D. 


Detailed description by anatomical area of the 
manner of exercising weakened muscles. Gait 
training. 

Exercises for Amputees—-Glenn Gullickson, Jr., M.D. 
Discussion in great detail of complete exercise 
programs for every amputation. 

Exercise in Orthopedies—Thomas Gucker, 3rd, M.D. 
When and how to prescribe exercises before and 
after orthopedic surgery. 

Exercise in Foot Disabilities—Joseph H,. Kite, M.D. 
Exercise programs for congenital and acquired 
problems in children. 


XXV. Exercises for Hemiplegia 


XXIV. Exercises for Arthritis—P. Hume Kendall, M.D. Rest 


and motion in the acute, subacute and chronic 
phases of arthritis. 


Mieczyslaw Pezczynski, 
M.D. Early and late management of mild and 
severe cases; spasticity and flaccidity ; contractures. 


XXVI. Exercise in Paraplegia—Arthur S. Abramson, M.D. 


Exercise program in the first, second and third 
phases; gait training. 


XXVITI. Exercises for Cerebral Palsy—Harriet E. Gillette, M.D. 


Exercise programs of Phelps, Deaver, Pohl, 
Schwartz, Fay, Bobath, Rood, and Gillette, in all 
four varieties. 


XXVIII. Exercise in Multiple Sclerosis—Rene Cailliet, M.D. Ex- 


XXXIII. Exereises in Obstetries 


ercise approach to corticosponal and cerebellar 
dysfunction. 


XXIX. Exercise in Mental Disease—John Eisele Davis, Sc.D. 


Classification of activities in relation to diseases. 
Analysis of games, play and exercises as used in 
mental illness. 


XXX. Exercise in Pulmonary Disease—J. D. Sinclair, M.D. 


Physiologic basis for exercise in asthma, bronchitis 
and emphysema. Segmental breathing and other 
exercises associated with thoracic surgery. 


XXXI. Exercise in Heart Disease—Carleton B. Chapman, M.D. 


Determination of exercise capacity of patients and 
how to advise them. 


XXXII. Exercise in Vascular Disease—Alfred Ebel, M.D. Effect 


of exercise on blood flow. Exercises in disorders 
of venous, lymphatic and arterial systems. 

W. D. Fletcher, M.D. Ante- 
natal and post natal exercises. 


XXXIV. Orthoptic Exercises—Abraham Schlossman, M.D, Ex- 


ercises for heterophoria, exophoria, esophoria and 
strabismus. 


XXXV. Exercise for Healthy Persons—Zgill Snorrason, M.B. 


What to tell the healthy at all ages when they 
ask about an exercise regime for themselves. 


Append. I. Brief Isometric Exercises—W. T. Liberson, M.D. 


and M. Maxim Asa, M.S. The most recent ad- 
vance in therapeutic exercise. Experimental data 
and implications. 


Append. II. Other Exercises—Sidney Licht, M.D. Exercises not 
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of: Billig, Chandler, Clayton, Codman, Delsarte, 
Frenkel, Guthrie-Smith, Kegel, Mensendieck, 
Oertel, Schott, Williams and Zander. 
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Outstanding Mosby Texts to Consider 
Using in Your Classes Next Semester 


Armbruster- 
Allen- 
Harlan 


Gives You All The 
Latest Coaching Hints 


Just Published! 3rd Edition 
SWIMMING AND DIVING 


Written for use in all levels of swimming and diving courses, this popular textbook contains the 
latest coaching hints emphasizing good form based on kinesiologic principles and physical laws. The 
technique of each dive and stroke is presented in detail. This new 3rd edition includes all the new 
competitive dives, especially all of the difficult twisting and sommersault dives as they are taught 
by the Olympic Champion Bruce Harlan. In addition, this new book discusses the side-stroke and 
elementary back stroke, a new stroke called the Armbruster-resting back stroke and a new method 
of teaching beginners to swim. The successful use of this method eliminates the intermediate level 
so the swimmer can progress to an advanced level rapidly. The diagrams presented were secured 
almost entirely from an underwater movie study of some of the world’s greatest swimmers. 


By DAVID A. ARMBRUSTER, SR., M.A., Associate Professor of Physical Education and Head 
Swimming Coach Emeritus, University of Iowa; ROBERT H. ALLEN, B.S., M.A., Head Swim- 
ming Coach, University of Iowa; and BRUCE HARLAN, B.S., M.A., Diving Coach, University 
of Michigan. Just Published. 3rd edition, 373 pages, 6” x 9”, illustrated. Price, $5.00. 


Irwin- 
Humphrey- 
Johnson 


Emphasizes the Use 
of Sensory Aids 


METHODS AND MATERIALS IN SCHOOL 
HEALTH EDUCATION 


Here is a valuable health textbook that will show your students “how to teach” while orienting 
them to health education. It provides more practical help than any other book in its field. Turning 
theory into actual practice, it gives prospective teachers concrete examples of things that can be done 
in the classroom to make health more interesting and meaningful to school children. Full chapters 
explain in detail the use of dramatizations, exhibits, field trips and sources of audio-visual materials. 
All of the material included in this book is based on careful research and many years of teaching 
experience by three outstanding health educators. Each method has been proven successful in 
practical situations at the various elementary and secondary levels. 


By LESLIE W. IRWIN, Ph.D., Professor of Health Education, Boston University; JAMES H. 
HUMPHREY, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education, Recreation and Health, University 
of Maryland; and WARREN R. JOHNSON, Ed.D., Professor and Curriculum Coordinator of 
Health Education, University of Maryland. 1956, 367 pages, 51.” x 814”, illustrated. Price, $4.50. 


Irwin- 
Humphrey 
Presents the Latest 


Supervision 


Techniques 


PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES OF 
SUPERVISION IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Designed for one semester courses in “Supervision and Administration,” this practical textbook 
presents all of the principles and techniques of supervision that apply to physical education and its 
related fields. It helps your students better understand the area of supervision as it is related to 
the entire academic process. Basic principles are provided for inaugurating and operating a supervisory 
program, as well as numerous supervision techniques that have proven successful in actual school 
situations. This authoritative book emphasizes the latest approach to physical education supervision 
—improving the teacher-pupil learning medium. Combining over fifty years of teaching experience 
at all grade levels from the primary grades through college, the authors are well qualified to write 


a book in their field. 


By LESLIE W. IRWIN, Ph.D., Professor of Health and Physical Education, School of Education, 
Boston, University; and JAMES H. HUMPHREY, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation, Recreation and Health, University of Maryland. 1954, 344 pages, 515” x 84”. Price, $3.75. 


Gladly Sent to Teachers of College Level Courses for Consideration as Texts 


The C. V. MOSBY Company 
3207 Washington Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


LEA FEBIGER 


Publishers 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Take pleasure in announcing the association of 


RUTH ABERNATHY, Ph.D. 


Los Angeles, California 


As Editorial Adviser in the fields of 
Health Education and Physical Education 
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Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th St. 1958. 
28 p. 25¢. This pamphlet advises par- 
ents on the management of the over- 
aggressive child, the under-aggressive 
child, and the child with hidden fears 
and anxieties as well as providing sug- 
gestions for good emotional health. 
World Health Organization—Its Global Battle 
Against Disease. Albert Deutsch. Public 
Affairs Pamphlet #265. New York 16: 
New York Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
22 E. 38th St. 1958. 20 p. 25¢. This 
pamphlet describes the spectacular ree- 
ord of the World Health Organization 
during ‘its first 10 years. It is a dra- 
matie report of a world-wide campaign 
against major diseases. 

Your Operation. Robert M. Cunningham, 
Jr. Public Affairs Pamphlet 3267. 
New York 16: Publie Affairs Pamphlets, 
22 E. 38th St. 1958. 25¢. This pam- 
phlet provides advice and reassurance to 
persons who are facing surgery. Many 
of the striking medical advances which 
- have been made in recent years to make 
operations safer and more successful are 
described in this pamphlet, including 
better diagnostic methods, better prepa- 
ration of patients, and the development 
of new anesthetic methods. 

For a Better-Read, Better-Informed America. 
American Library Assn. Series. Foun- 
tains, Not Reservoirs: The Public Library. 
Arthur Parsons. 16 p. Books and Li- 
braries: Tools of the Academic World. Flora 
B. Ludington. 16 p. Every Child Needs 
a School Library. Mary Virginia Gaver. 
16 p. Chicago 11: American Library 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
Reorganizing To Prevent and Contro! Disorder 
Behavior. Bradley Buel, Paul T. Beisser 
and John M. Widemeyer. New York: 
Community Research Associates, Ine., 


124 E. 40th St. 194 p. Free. As re- 
printed from Mental Hygiene, Apr. 


1958, Vol. 42, No. 2. 

Clayton's Electrotherapy and Actinotherapy. 
3rd ed. Pauline M. Scott. Baltimore 2: 
Williams & Wilkins Co., Mt. Royal and 
Guilford Ave. 1958. 418 p. $6.50. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Will My Baby Be Born Normal? Joan Gould. 
New York 16: Public Affairs Commis- 
sion, Ine., 22 E. 38th St. 1958. 20 p. 
.25¢. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
ATHLETICS 

Volleyball Guide. July 1957-July 1959. Sports 
Library for Girls and Women. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Division for Girls and 
Women’s Sports, AAPHER, 1201-16th 
St., N.W. 112 p. 75¢. Second printing, 
which incorporates rules and officiating 
changes as published in the October 
JOHPER. 
Modern Basketball: A Fundamental Analysis of 
Skills and Tactics. A. L. Colbeck. Distrib- 
uted in the U. S. by Sport-Shelf, 10 
Overlook Terrace, New York 33, for 
Nocholas Kaye, Ltd., London. 1958. 206 
p. $5.75. 
Swimming Analyzed. Gertrude Goss. Mel- 
rose 76, Mass.: the Author, 20 Chestnut 
St. 1957. 114 p. $2.50. 
Health and Physical Education Microcard Bul- 
letin. University of Oregon School of 
Health and Physical Education. Eugene, 
Ore.: the University. 1958. 38 p. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


The Complete Archery Book. Louis Hoch- 
man. New York 17: Areo Publishing 
Co., Ine., 480 Lexington Ave. 1957. 143 
p. Illus. $2.00. 

Surf Fishing. 2nd ed. Vlad Evanoff. New 
York 10: Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th 
St. 1958. 120 p. Illus. $2.95. 

Great Moments in Moutaineering. Ronald 
Clark. New York 21: Roy Publishers, 
30 E. 74th St. 1956. 128 p. $2.50. 
Simple Sketching. L. A. Doust. New York 
16: Frederick Warne & Co., 79 Madison 
Ave. 1957. 75 p. Illus. $1.50. 

Sketching Animals. L. A. Doust. New York 
16: Frederick Warne & Co., 79 Madison 
Ave. 1957. 63 p. Illus. $1.50. 
Sketching the Countryside. 1.. A. Doust. 
New York 16: Frederick Warne & Co., 
79 Madison Ave. 1957. 62 p. Iilus. 
$1.50. 


Art for Everyone. Hal Cooper, New York 
18: Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc., 
24 W. 40th St. 1957. 128 p. Illus. 
$4.95. 

The Patent Leather Thumping Shoes. Lucille 
Hooper. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Print- 
ers, Ltd. 1955. 220 p. Illus. $3.50. 
The Talking Turtle and Other Ozark Folk Tales. 
Vance Randolph. New York 27: Colum- 
bia Univ. Press, 2960 Broadway. 1957. 
226 p. $4.00. 

Swimming Pool Data and Reference Annual. 
Swimming Pool Data Annual. New 
York: Hoffman Publications Ine., 425 
Fourth Ave. 1958. Illus. 448 p. $5.00. 


Rock Climbing. C. M. Dixon. Distrib- 
uted in the U. S. by SportShelf, 10 
Overlook Terrace, New York 33, for 
Educational Productions Ltd., London. 
1958. 48 p. 75¢. 
Creative Planning for Parks and Play Areas 
for Learning, Living, and Leisure. Raymond 
C. Schneider, R. Dudley Boyce and Ted 
T. Peterson, editors. California: A 
School Planning Laboratory Publica- 
tion, Stanford. 1957. 68 p. 
Merchant Ships. John De Graffe with 
introductions by A. C. Hardy. New 
York: John De Graffe Ine., 31 E. 10th 
St. Vol. VI. 1958. 268 p. Illus. $7.00. 
Let's All Sing. American Camping Assn. 
Martinsville, Ind.: American Camping 
Assn., Bradford Woods. 1958. 96 p. 
35¢. 
A Treasury of Folk Songs. Sylvia and John 
Kolb, editors. New York 36: Bantam 
Books, Inec., 25 W. 45th St. 1948. 240 
p. 35¢. 
Stage Tricks and Holywood Exercises. Nel- 
son Hall. New York 16: Exposition 
Press Ine., 386 Fourth Ave. 1957. 128 
p. Illus. $3.00. 
The Common Sense Book of Puppy and Dog 
Care. Harry Miller. New York 36: Ban- 
tam Books, Inc., 25 W. 45th St. 1956. 
244 p. 5¢. 
Phun-Phax (Fun-Facts). Buford Bush, edi- 
tor. San Jose, Calif. Div. of the Pacific 
Recreation Service, Box 185. Unit 37. 
46 p. Illus. 40¢. 
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CLASSIC 
FOLK-DANCE 
SHOE, 


style $311 
leather heel — 
comfort and support when you dance and “reel”. 


Capezio products represent true 


economy in all price ranges. There is no 
compromise with quality. 


Send for the new Capezio 
catalog for full details 
‘avorites for Fo an we Neg wi 
Modern dance. Z ees: 
Address Dept. 1258 

1612 Broadway, New York 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN MATEO HOLLYWOOD 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES MONTREAL TORONTO 


Agencies in Principal Cities throughout the World 


Sketching People. LL. A. Doust. New York 
16: Frederick Warne & Co., 79 Madison 
Ave. 1957. 69 p. Illus. $1.50. 

The Complete Book of Roses. Dorothy H. 
Jenkins. New York 36: Bantam Books, 
Inec., 25 W. 45th St. 1956. 114 p. 35¢. 
Instructions to Young Ramblers. Ronald W. 
Clark. New York 33: SportShelf, 10 
Overlook Terrace. 1958. 128 p. $3.75. 
Instructions to Young Skaters. Erik Van Der 
Weyden. New York 33: SportShelf, 10 
Overlook Terrace. 1958. 125 p. Illus. 
$3.75. 

Teach Your Child to Swim. Gene Stephens. 
New York: Exposition Press, Ine., 386 
Fourth Ave. 1956. 32 p. Illus. $2.50. 


Fun in the Water. Thomas Kirk Cure- 
ton, Jr. New York: Association Press, 
291 Broadway. 1957. 143 p. Illus. $4.00. 
The Complete Sea Angler. Richard Arnold. 
Distributed in the U. S. by SportShelf, 
10 Overlook Terrace, New York 33, for 
roe Kaye Ltd., London. 1957. 192 
$4.50. 


Instruction. Amateur Swimming 
Association. Distributed in the U. S. 
by SportShelf, 10 Overlook Terrace, 
New York 33, for Education Produc- 
tions Ltd., London. Rev. 1957. 143 p. 
Tllus. $2.75. 

The Complete Chessplayer. Fred Reingold. 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall Inc., Engle- 
wood Cliffs. 1953. 292 p. $4.95. 


Workshops 


New Yor 


The Dance Center of the YM-YWHA 
announces the 
FIFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON 
CREATIVE TEACHING OF DANCE TO CHILDREN 
December 28 - 29 - 30 
Theme: THE USE OF MUSIC IN DANCE EDUCATION 


Demonstrations 


For further information write to Conference Chairman, Lucile Brahms Nathanson, 
Educational Department. YM-YWHA, Lexington Avenue at 92nd Street, New York 28, 


Panels 
Performance 


Your group will dance better 


to the exciting beat of the j 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM ~ 53 


ment, the Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to 
colorful interpretations of modern, classical and 
oriental themes. 

Light and sturdy — Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply 
laminated rock maple rim, finished in trans- 


parent lacquer in natural color. Head of specially 
Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN )3§ The choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


real skin with bright nickel-plated 
straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention 4145 — Price 
$15.00, postage extra. 

Lamb's-wool-head beaters — Used with the 
Gretsch Dance Drum singly or in pairs. Order 
#5250 at $2.50 each, postage extra. JO-1258 


GRETSCH ithe Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co., 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 
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Schools and Scouts. Girl Scouts of Amer- 
ica. New York 22: 830 Third Ave. Pam- 
phlets of ways school personnel can help 
the Scouts, and methods in which the 
Seouts can extend their services to the 
schools. 

More New Games for 'Tween-Ages. Allan A. 
Maefarlan. New York 7: Association 
Press, 291 Broadway. 1958. 237 p. II- 
lus. $3.50. 

Memories from Humboldt. Bernice Ridley. 
San Jose, Calif.: Globe Printing Co. 
1956. 54 p. Illus. 

Here's How and When. Armilda B. Keiser. 
New York: Friendship Press. 1952. 
174 p. Illus. $2.75. 

Do-It-Yourself Gadget Hunters Guide. Wil- 
liam Manners, editor. New York 36: 
Bantam Books, Ine., 25 W. 45th St. 
1955. 190 p. Illus. 35¢. 

Playmaking with Children. 2nd ed. Wini- 
fred Ward. New York 1: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Ine., 35 W. 32nd St. 
1957. 341 p. $3.50. 

The Complete Family Fun Book. Phyllis Cerf 
and Edith Young. New York 22: Ran- 
dom House, Ine, 457 Madison Ave. 
1957. 138 p. Illus. $2.95. 


NEA 


PUBLICATIONS 


Write to National Education Association 


Publications-Sales Dept., 1201 - 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., for publica- 
tions listed below. 


High Spots in State School Legislation Enacted 
January 1-August 1, 1958. School Law Se- 
ries Research Report 1958-R2. 28 p. 25¢. 
Bargains, B ts and Schoolh Pre- 
pared jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators and the 
National School Public Relations Asso- 
ciation. This is a packet of articles and 
reprints available for use as counterfire 
for talk about “school palaces.” 50¢. 
Salaries Paid and Salary Practices in Universi- 
ties, Colleges, and Junior Colleges, 1957-58. 
Higher Edueation Series Research Re- 
port 1958-R1. 55 p. $1.00. 

The Identification and Education of the Aca- 
demically Talented Student in the American 
Secondary School. Project on the Academ- 
ically Talented. 160 p.- $1.50. 
Financing Professional Salaries for Professional 
Teachers. Committee on Tax Education 
and School Finance. 23 p. Ten for $1.00. 
Classroom Teacher Salary Schedules, 1958-59, 
Urban Districts 100,000 and Over in Population. 
Publie-School Salary Series Research 
Report 1958-R3. 28 p. 25¢. 

The Elementary School Principalship —A Re- 
search Study. Department of Elementary 
School Principals. $3.50. 
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Spotlight on the DANCE 


NATIONAL SECTION ON DANCE 
Editor, BETTIE JANE WOOTEN 
Maryland Plantation, Shelby, Miss. 


SQUARE DANCING IN WEST GERMANY 


LTJG John K. Trent 


The German people have only recent- 
ly been introduced to American square 
dancing, and their reception to it has 
been enthusiastic. They enjoy it and ask 
for more. A description of three differ- 
ent square dance programs in West Ger- 
many (for which the author was the 
caller) will illustrate the extent of this 
latest “dance craze.” 

At the Radio City Armed Forces 
Service Club, in Bremerhaven, a square 
dance group was started for servicemén. 
All of the girls who attended the week- 
ly dances were German. At first there 
was a problem of too few girls; but soon 
it became a problem of too many girls. 
They caught on quickly and were eager 
to know more about the dances. Camp- 
town Races, Wabash Cannon Ball, Tex- 
as Star were only a few of the dances 
they learned and liked. 

The American consulate in Hamburg 
arranged for an American square dance 
evening at the German-American Club. 
It was the group’s first attempt at 
square dancing, yet the program met 
with enthusiastic response. Almost all 
the people danced through the entire 
evening and did not want to stop. Be- 
cause of their obvious satisfaction imme- 
diate arrangements were made to have 
a second dance. 

A third program, which took place in 
Bremen, was a seminar conducted under 
the auspices of John K. Lovaz, Deputy 
for Youth Work, America House, Bre- 
men. Its primary purpose was to show 
German youth leaders how square 
dances could be called by Germans, in 
German, for German groups. The lead- 


Mr. Trent is an officer in the U. 8. 
Naval Reserve on active duty in Paris, 
France. He has a B.S. degree, major 
in Physical Education, from the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee and the M.A. from 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
with his major in Recreation Adminis- 
tration. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


ers were amazed at the variety and fun 
square dancing offered. They enjoyed 
it so much that no one missed a dance, 
even though the two two-hour sessions 
went over time. The seminar’s most im- 
portant contribution was the German 
leaders’ discovery that the square dances 
could be called in the German language. 

Contra and progressive (mixer) dances 
were used in addition to the usual run 
of square dances. A few examples of 
the dances taught are: Sicilian Cirele, 
All American Promenade, Tennessee 
Mixer, Virginia Reel, and Chinese Break- 
down. 

The answer to the question of why 
Germans like American square dance is 
found in the contrasting nature of Ger- 
man folk dances and American square 
dances. The German folk dances have 
definite movements requiring a set num- 
ber of steps and give no room for devia- 
tion. In other words, the dancers must 
be perfect performers. In American 
square dances, it is the caller who must 
be perfect and not the dancers. The 
square dancer’s steps, positions, and 
body movements are all relatively unim- 
portant details and can vary as situa- 
tions dictate. Square dancers dance for 
fun and recreation, and it is not until 
one is an advanced dancer that perform- 
ing perfect figures becomes important. 
Square dancing is sure to be a “hit” in 
West Germany so long as dancer-perfee- 
tion is held to a minimum and ealler- 
development is pushed to a maximum. 

German groups can secure American 
callers from the nearest America House, 
American consulate, or Armed Forces 
Service Club. There are several service- 
men in Germany today who are calling 
for German-American groups. One 
ealler, Sergeant James B. Ryals, was 
recognized for his excellent work in im- 
proving international relations. 

When German recreation leaders and 
other interested community workers 
come to the United States, they should 


see square dancing, and should be shown 
how the square dances can be called in 
the German language. 

It is almost impossible to translate 
the American square dance “patter” into 
German. The best solution is for the 
German callers to use the “prompt sys- 
tem,” which merely tells the dancers 
what to do and uses very little fill-in or 
patter, e.g., “Ladies forward .. . and 
back . . . Gents go forward . . . and 
back. Terms used in the prompt system 
for square, contra, or progressive dances 
are relatively easy to translate. As the 
callers use and understand this system 
they can start building their own patter 
and forget about translating American 
patter, * 


National Arts Council 

The National Council of the Arts in 
Education, representing ten national art 
organizations, has been formed and now 
incorporated in the state of Ohio. Its 
purpose is to develop the arts in educa- 
tional institutions of the United States 
to become a vital part of the life of the 
nation’s people. 

Organizations participating in the 
formation of the Council include The 
College Art Association, National Art 
Edueation Association, National Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Design, Music 
Edueators National Conference, Nation- 
al Association of Schools of Music, 
AAHPER National Section on the 
Dance, American Educational Theatre 
Association, National Catholic Theatre 
Conference, Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Architecture, and the Society 
of Architectural Historians. With the 
filing of papers of incorporation, the 
Council invited these national agencies 
to join as charter members, and the 
National Section on Dance has done so. 

The elected trustees of NCAE are: 
Eldon Winkler, a nondelegate; Jack 
Morrison, professor of theater arts at 
the University of California (Los An- 
geles) ; Robert A. Choate, dean of Bos- 
ton University’s School of Fine and 
Applied Arts; and Joseph Sloane, pro- 
fessor of art at Bryn Mawr College. 

Other arts leaders participating in- 
clude: Charles M. Robertson, Pratt In- 
stitute; Norman Rice, Carnegie Tech; 
Vanett Lawler, executive secretary, Mu- 
sie Edueators National Conference; 
John Brownlee, Manhattan School of 
Music; Gertrude Lippincott, AAHPER 
National Section on the Dance; Edward 
C. Cole, Yale University, Richard Du- 
prey, Villanova; Dana Vaughan, Cooper 
Union; and Paul Zucker, Cooper Union. 


Send information on dance sum- 
mer schools, workshops, camps to 
the editor of this column. For in- 
clusion in the April issue, notices 
must reach the editor’s desk by 
February 1. 
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Coaches Column 


Wav 


Editor, PAUL GOVERNALI, Men’s Athletics Division of AAHPER 
Dept. of Physical Education, San Diego State College, San Diego, California 


SPECTATORS—A PART OF GYMNASTICS MEETS? 


WILLIAM GUSTAFSON and JAMES YELTON 
San Jose State College, California 


If spectators are not part of your 
gymnastics meets, it is quite possible 
that your meets just don’t have sufficient 
appeal. Gymnastics, if properly execut- 
ed, can be of interest to the uninitiated 
spectator as well as to the enthusiast. 
There are skills, coordinations, competi- 
tion, and strategy to challenge the im- 
agination of anyone, and certainly a 
meet does not have to be monotonous! 

Unfortunately many people share the 
opinion that gymnasties has no appeal— 
an idea resulting, primarily, from lack 
of spectators understanding and unnee- 
cessarily long meets. 

It is difficult to enjoy something that 
is not understood unless other factors 
are present to take the place of under- 
standing. A football game can be en- 
joyed because of the obvious competi- 
tion and strategy, but there are many 
who have little knowledge of the fine 
points of the game. In gymnastics, the 
competition is not so obvious and the 
strategy is much more subtle. As a re- 
sult, a way must be found to educate the 
spectators so that their interest may be 
gained and held. 

Unnecessarily long meets, cumbersome 
scorekeeping methods, extended warm- 
up periods between events, judges’ con- 
sultations, and other interruptions do 
much to kill the enthusiasm of a poten- 
tial enthusiast. There is entirely too 
much time when the spectator is just 
sitting. The pathetic part of this situa- 
tion lies in the fact that these “sore 
spots” are not an inherent part of gym- 
nastics but are due to faulty administra- 
tive techniques. 


Creating Fan Interest 


A gymnastics meet, in order to hold 
the observer’s interest, has to be well or- 
ganized and must be run in a minimum 
of time. The importance of the announe- 
er, the scorekeeper, and the marshal can- 
not be over-emphasized. 

Perhaps the most important position 
in conducting a successful meet is that 
of the announcer. His enthusiasm, ea- 
pacity to keep the meet moving, and a 
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good knowledge of gymnastics is indis- 
pensable to a well-run meet. Along with 
his responsibility of reporting the meet, 
a good announcer will play an important 
role in the education of the uninformed 
spectators. Explanations of decisions, 
procedures, routines, and possible strate- 
gy do much to help the fan. 

For example, a common complaint ex- 
pressed by fans is that the scoring and 
judging of gymnastics meets are often 
confusing and misunderstood. The spec- 
tator wants an immediate evaluation 
(score) of a particular performance, so 
that he can compare his own judgment 
with that of the judges. Not only does 
the spectator want the score quickly, but 
he needs to know why the performer’s 
routine was scored as it was, especially 
if-fan and officials do not agree. 

In these respects, the announcer 
works very closely with the scorekeeper. 
As the score is tabulated, the announcer 
relays the information to the audience 
with a recapitulation of the routine in 
relation to the score. In this way the fan 
learns to associate a good performance 
with a high score and also to develop 
ability in recognizing specific skills. 

In order to do an efficient job and to 
keep the announeer up to date, the seore- 
keeper must use a scorekeeping system 
which is fast, easy to use, and accurate. 
For this multiple purpose, a single 814 
x 11 inch form (as illustrated in Figure 
I) is used at San Jose State College. 
The addition is accomplished vertically 
instead of horizontally, as illustrated in 
the Amateur Athletic Union Handbook. 
This system is much easier, faster, and 
considerably more accurate. Another 
feature of this form is that it can be 
used for all events, rather than requir- 
ing the use of several different forms. 
There are two columns under each man’s 
name with spaces for a subtotal, diffi- 
culty factor, total, better total, place, 
and team points scored. In all events 
except the long horse, the all-round com- 
petition, and the rope climb, a single 
column and the better total space are 
used (see Figure I), 


The score for the long horse event is 
recorded (as illustrated in Figure II) 
by first multiplying the difficulty factor 
of the vault by three, instead of sub- 
tracting this factor from each judge's 
seore, as is commonly done. This figure 
is placed in the difficulty factor space 
and subtracted from the sum of the 
three judges’ scores. This procedure is 
repeated for the performer’s second 
vault with the total representing his bet- 
ter vault placed in the better total space. 
The better score is now in a position 
that will reduce the chances of error in 
placing the performance and in award- 
ing points. In meets where Amateur 
Athletic Union rules are in use, the 
same form can be used for the long 
horse event as for the other events. 

It has been found that the spectators 
are extremely interested in the all-round 
competition phase of the meet. It is 
therefore desirable to keep a running 
subtotal for each competitor as he com- 
pletes each event. A skillful announcer 
will use this information to make the 
strategy and competition of the meet 
more apparent to the observers. The sec- 
ond column under the competitor’s name 
may be used for the running subtotal. 
The spaces adjacent to the judges’ num- 
bers are used to write in the names of 
the events comprising the all-round com- 
petition (Figure IIT illustrates how the 
score for the all-round competition is 
recorded). 

The total spaces and the better total 
spaces are used (as in Figure IV) for 
recording scores of the rope climb event. 

With the aid of an adding machine, 
the scorekeeper should be able to record 
the performer’s score on the event sheet, 
transfer the score to the all-round sheet, 
subtotal the all-round score, and relay 
the information to the announcer before 
the next performer starts his routine. 

The team scores are kept in running 
fashion on the same 81% x 11 inch sheet. 
The event score is added to the previous 
total. This total is then carried forward 
to the next sheet. 

Frequently, meets that should be run 
in a short period of time seem never to 
end. Gymnastics probably loses more 
potential fans each year from long 
meets than from any other cause. When 
we are confronted with situations that 
include unnecessary delays, we become 
bored and irritable. Such is the case 
when the judges conduct a consultation 
after the first competitor of each event 
completes his routine. 

An analogy will illustrate this point. 
Baseball fans will sit through nine inn- 
ings in which the pitchers are locked 
in a duel, and there are few runs or hits, 
but it would be interesting to observe 
the spectators’ reactions if the grounds- 
keepers were to drag the infield each 
time the teams changed position. 

At gymnastics meets, a marshal, with 
assistants, can eliminate much of the 
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$ 
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Better Total 2/5 120012201250 2lii3is 
Place / Points 
I: The form used for scoring gyansstics meets at San Jove State College 


ALlustrates how all events except the rope climb, long horse, and the 


all-around competition are scored, 


wasted time. His primary concern is to 
notify each team of the next event far 
enough in advance so that the competi- 
tors may go to the warm-up area before 
they, report for that event. In Spartan 
Gym at San Jose State College, the ap- 
paratus room is adjacent to the main 
floor. Here alternate equipment may be 
used for warming up; when the event is 
announced only a very brief familiariza- 
tion period at most is required for each 
man before the event can be started. 
The apparatus room also provides the 
coaches with a place to make last-minute 
comments to their performers. 

The marshall will also help speed up 
the meet by making certain that chalk 
and emery cloth are in the proper places 
at the right time. He and his assistants 
will see to it that all people who have 
no business on the floor are kept away. 
This eliminates much of the confusion. 


Judges Should Not Delay Meet 
Judges contribute to making meets un- 
necessarily long when they decide upon 
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the standards of evaluation after the 
first competitor of each event has fin- 
ished his routine. In practically all cases 
this procedure is not necessary. In fact, 
many people consider it to be a sign of 
weakness and uncertainty on the part of 
the judges and unfair to the first per- 
former. It should be noted that the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association 
rules discourage this practice by allow- 
ing the judges to consult only in pre- 
liminary competition. 


Appeal Must Be Improved 


Gymnastics is a great sport, both for 
the spectator and the participant. We 
should not kill spectator interest and 
support by letting unnecessary delays 
and procedures ruin the appeal of our 
meets. We should not lose fans simply 
because they do not understand gymnas- 
tics. We must develop and maintain 
spectator understanding and _ interest 
through the use of wise planning, good 
organization, and qualified and enthusi- 
astie officials. * 
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sports. 


Basketball Goggles 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


More Players Every Season Wear 


SAFE-PLAY 
GOGGLES and GLASSES 


Prescription-ground lenses — case hard- 
ened. Same vision as regular glasses. 
Comfortable, easy to adjust. Shock- 
resistant frames. 


WRITE FOR BROCHURE 
SAFE-PLAY GOGGLE CO. 
540 E. Grand Ave. 


Suitable for other 


KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


For Canvas and Plastic Covered Mats 


Single hangers and multiple types to hold 
two, three and four mats. 


‘OPERATE 
’ 
LZ 
bi 


Promote Order and Cleanliness 
Prevent Mat Destruction 

Stop Repair Bills 

Eliminate Dangerous Hooks 

Speed Up Floor Work 

Afford Complete Protection Under 
Basketball Backstops 


Write for free catalog 


E K MAT HANGER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 736, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


Beloit, Wis. 


NEW AND IMPROVED 


RYAN’S H. & R. 


5 DIFFERENT MODELS 

From 20# to 100# Capacity 
Force Feed —In- 
stant Shutoff — 
50 Ibs. capacity. 


Shaker in Hop- 
per for Constant 
Flow, 

Adjustable Con- 
trol on Handle. 


SAVES TIME AND 
MATERIAL 
Send to Dept. H for booklet on four other models 
H. & R. MFG. CO., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 


WANTED! AT ONCE! 


Manufacturers’ Representative to 
sell National . . . girls GYM SUITS 
. . . SHORTS and BLOUSES. . . 
CHORUS ROBES. 


an outstanding and fast growing line 


For complete details contact— 
MITCHELL FRIDAY 


NATIONAL SPORTS CO. 


DEPT. JH 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
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Editor, MARIAN SHAPIRO, AAHPER Staff 


Safe-Play Glasses 

From Safe-Play Goggle Co., P. O. Box 
4834, Washington 8, D. C., come football 
and basketball goggles designed to give 
maximum safety during athletics events. 
Lenses are prescription ground to meet 
the optical requirements of individual 
players. Football goggles have large 
oval lenses with maximum side and split- 
vision area and ventilation openings to 
prevent steaming or fogging. Only eush- 
ions of rubber touch the face. Basket- 
ball goggles have large lenses set in 
sturdy all-metal frames with an injury- 
eliminating plastic nose piece. No metal 
contacts the face. Both are constructed 
to give the same vision as regular glasses 
and are blow-resistant. Glasses are also 
available for other sports. Write for 
further information. 


Low Parallel Bars 


A new design in low parallel bars has 
been announced by Fenner Hamilton Co., 
3200 S. Zuni St., Englewood, Colo. Named 
the Gym Master, the low bars have spe- 
cially constructed leg sections and rub- 
ber shod bases to prevent tipping under 


any conditions of use. Can be used to 
teach handstands, levers and stunts be- 
fore advancing to conventional bars. 
Lightweight and easy to move around. 
Sells for $25.00. 


Driving Comfort and Safety 


An adjustable back-rest for automo- 
biles, designed to reduce fatigue and 
thus inerease safety, has been developed 
by the Market Forge Company, Everett, Mass. 
The back-rest is called the “Mark-Fore 
Adjustable Back Aide,” and has three 
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adjustments which fit the device to indi- 
vidual height and figure types. Separate 
controls adjust the device to fit sitting 
height, firmness and curve of the spinal 
support, and forward or backward axis 
of the back. The Back-Aide is construct- 
ed of fiberglass mesh fastened to a spe- 
cial alloy steel frame. It was designed 
with the help of orthopedic specialists. 
Sells for $12.95. 


Gymstand Bank Mover 


The “Bank Mover,” a new power op- 
erator for automatically opening and 
closing entire rows of telescopic gym 
seats simultaneously with a single con- 
trol switch, has been introduced by Fred 
Medart Products, Inc., 3535 DeKalb St., St 
Louis, Mo. The new power unit operates 
all at one time, or any number of seat 
sections side by side in a row as long as 
112 ft. and 15 seat rows high. Seat see- 
tions from 15-21 seat rows high ean be 
operated up to 80 ft. in total length. 
The Bank Mover is built integral 
with the seats and requires no floor 
tracks or building changes. Ordinary 
110-volt or 220-volt power source suf- 
fices. Control is key operated and seats 
ean be locked instantly in any position. 
Write for full details. 


Wading Pool Protection 


POOL-GARD, a new algicide for use 
in children’s wading pools, is now avail- 
able from Garde Drug Company, Philadel- 
phia, Penn. The liquid is supplied in four- 
ounce plastic bottles with a serew-on cap 
that serves as the measuring cup. One 
capful is claimed to stop growth of al- 
gae, green scums or slimes in pools of 
up to 50 gallons capacity. A Hyamine 
quaternary ammonium sanitizer com- 
pound developed by Rohm & Haas Co. 
is the active ingredient. The product is 
effective in hard water. 


New Playground Equipment 


Teeter-Whirl, a new playground de- 
vice that combines the action of a teeter- 
totter and merry-go-round in one set, is 
now being marketed by Marphy Playground 
Equipment Div., Rolfe Products Co., Mason 
City, la. The set is constructed of sturdy 
tubular steel and wooden seats. It has 


the appearance of a miniature merry-go- 
round with four seats radiating from the 
center post. Four children can see-saw 
or propel themselves around with their 
feet, or one child can push while four 
others ride. It is light weight and re- 
quires no installation, making it easy to 
set up when the season begins. Requires 
little maintenance. 


Portable Shooting Kit 


From Crosman Arms Co., Inc., Fairport, 
N. Y., comes the “perfect” Christmas gift 
for any pellgun shooter. It’s a Portable 
Shooting Kit which includes a Crosman 
Series 150 Pellgun Pistol, tested to 
group shots within 34” at 25 feet; 250 


CROSMAN MODEL 15OPK 
PORTABLE SHOOTING KIT 


rounds of Super Pell powderless ammu- 
nition; a supply of official marksman- 
ship targets; built-in reinforced target 
backstop — all in a lifetime all-steel 
carrying case finished in russet bronze. 
Available from sporting goods stores or 
from the company. Priced at $24.95. 


For Outboard Boat Owners 

From the Florida Boat Shield Co., Starke, 
Fla., comes Easi-Breeze, an aircraft type 
adjustable windshield vent for outboard 
boats. The device is constructed of plexi- 
glass and is held firmly into a plastic 
ring which is bolted to the windshield. 
Can be easily installed. It affords con- 
trolled 360 degree ventilation, is unaf- 
feeted by rain or high spray, and gives 
no draft ventilation. 


Trampoline Training Kit 

Nissen Trampoline Co., 200 A Ave., N.W., 
Cedar Rapids, la., is offering a complete 
kit of training aids for proper trampo- 
line instruction. The kit includes a 44- 
page book with contributions from many 
of today’s top authorities on gymnasties 
and trampolining, instructional wall 
charts, a complete trampoline catalog 
and the latest issue of Modern Gymnast. 
The kit sells for $1.00. * 


For Rowing Machines & 
Bicycle Trainers 


SERPS 


Star Co.—Litchfield, Mich. 
Lincoln 2-2022 
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BENEDICT F. FIORE 
Veteran’s Administration Hospital, Northampton, Mass. 


MOST of the recreation programs for 
hospitalized mental patients include 
bowling activities of one sort or another. 
Ten pin bowling is enjoyed in most hos- 
pitals which are equipped with alleys. 
Duck pins are favored along parts of 
the Eastern seaboard, however. A less 
popular form of bowling, which to our 
knowledge is little known outside iso- 
lated New England communities, is 
candle pin bowling. 

Candle pins, like ten pins, are made 
of maple and actually resemble wick- 
less candles. They measure 15°54” in 
length and are 234” in diameter at the 
middle of the pin, tapering slightly at 
both ends. The balls are smaller than 
those used for duck pins, measuring 
414” in diameter. Some manufacturers 
equip their candle pins with plastic ends 
for greater durability. 


Method of Resocialization 

Bowling is a wonderful device for 
resocialization of withdrawn, depressed 
patients. At first, the patient who bowls 
is doing something relaxing by himself. 
The sound of the ball as it hits the alley 
and then rolls into the pins has a pleas- 
ant, almost rhythmic quality. The in- 
terval between the time the ball leaves 
his hand until the crashing of the pins 
is a measured period of time, something 
the patient can depend upon. His first 
adjustment to this interval is the only 
one he has to make—it is fairly con- 
stant thereafter. 

It does not particularly matter how 
many pins fall into the pit. Interest in 
the score comes at a later stage. After 
three balls are rolled, thrown, or even 
lobbed, the game stops while the pins 
are reset and the balls are returned. The 
activity is unhurried, and the rest peri- 
ods are frequent in a ten frame string. 

At the beginning, scoring has meaning 
mostly in terms of pleasing the recrea- 
tion leader. It is this dedicated person, 
the recreation leader, who gradually as- 
sists in developing an appreciation for 
the spare and the strike and, finally, an 
interest in a bowling average. Only 
when he has reached this point does the 
patient begin to show an interest in the 
bowling achievements of his fellow bowl- 
er and to view him as a competitor or 
as a teammate. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


An awareness of the other fellow is 
a long forward step in the resocializa- 
tion process of the patient. Now he rolls 
the ball down the alley not only for his 
own satisfaction but to make his con- 
tribution to the efforts of the other men 
bowling on his team. The number of 
pins which fall after each roll of the ball 
and the score that goes up on the board 
take on a meaning previously nonexist- 
ent. If he does well, he becomes accepted 
by the others, the recreation leader is 
pleased, and therefore he too derives 
greater pleasure from the game. He 
now has a new basis of communication 
with the others on his team. 

In a future column we would like to 
devote some space to a discussion of 
bowling programs in mental hospitals. 
One hospital in New England has de- 
veloped a bowling program that begins 
with instruction in the basic skills and, 
by means of simple devices, leads the 
patient through a series of plateaus 
culminating in a place on the “varsity” 
bowling team which represents the hos- 
pital in competition with community 
teams away from the hospital grounds. 


Patient Services Improve 

We are grateful to Dr. Martin W. 
Meyer, coordinator of activity therapy 
for the state of Indiana, for the annual 
report of the Interdisciplinary Study 
Group. The ISC was formed at a meet- 
ing in New York City in June 1957 for 
the purpose of fostering “closer inte- 
gration of patient services through in- 
creased mutual understanding of those 
disciplines whose primary function is 
the direct application of activities in 
the treatment of the mentally ill.” In 
other words, occupational, physical, cor- 
rective, manual arts, and educational 
therapy, hospital library service, and 
hospital recreation are going to make a 
determined effort to achieve a_ better 
understanding of each other’s contribu- 
tions to the treatment of mental 
patients. 

We hail this action of the hospital 
treatment services and are happy to 
report that the Recreation Therapy See- 
tion of the AAHPER voted to continue 
representation on this group through 
the Council for the Advancement of 
Hospital Recreation (CAHR). * 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Course in 
Physical Therapy 


On SEPTEMBER 14, 1959 a 15 
months’ course will begin for men 
and women college graduates who 
can present a year each of biological 
science, chemistry, and physics; 
mathematics through trigonometry, 
and basic courses in psychology. 
Selected applicants having 90 hours 
of college credit who can meet the 
above requirements, may be accepted. 
Candidates meeting the entrance re- 
quirements of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences may accumu- 
late 15 hours credit towards the 
M.A. degree. 


For further information, address 
Director, Department of Phys- 
ical Therapy, Box 3403, Duke 
University Medical Center, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. 


SOCIAL and SQUARE DANCE 
RECORDS 


FOXTROT - MAMBO - WALTZ 
RHUMBA - JITTERBUG - AR- 
GENTINE TANGO - CHA CHA 
SAMBA - MERENGUE - POLKA 
“SQUARE DANCE FAIR”* 


Each album contains five easy dance 
lessons, except the Mambo which has 
six lessons. The Social Dance albums 
are complete with selected orchestra 
music, verbal instructions, diagrams 
and teacher’s guide. Square Dance 
Fair, basic square dancing album, 
first’ in a series on Square Dancing 
Made Easy, contains some fifteen calls 
complete with instructions and music 
by the Berkshire Mountain Boys. All 
are long playing (334) unbreakable 
vinylite records pressed by Columbia 
Records, Inc. Price (excluding taxes) 
per album- -$4.95 plus postage. 


Address: 


EDUCATIONAL DANCE 
RECORDINGS, Inc. 


P.O. BOX 6062 
BRIDGEPORT 6, CONNECTICUT 
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FREDERICK W. MARONEY 


DR. FREDERICK W. MARONEY, 
74, dean emeritus of the Department of 
Health and Physical Edueation at 
Brooklyn College, died October 4 after a 
prolonged period of ill health. 

Dean Maroney was born in 1884 in 
Springfield, Mass., and in 1906 received 
his Master of Physical Education cer- 
tificate from the Normal College of the 
American Gymnastie Union in Indianap- 
olis, Ind. Following graduation he 
taught physical education in Lawrence- 
ville, N. J., the Newark Academy, and 
Bowdoin College. Later he took up the 
study of medicine, completing premedi- 
cal studies at Bowdoin, where he also 
coached a fencing team, and in 1918 
was graduated cum laude from the 
Tufts Medical School. 

Upon receipt of his M.D., Dr. Maro- 
ney was commissioned a first lieutenant 
in the Army Medical Corps, serving 
from 1918 to 1919. After release from 
active duty he went to LaCrosse, Wiscon- 
sin, to become head of the Department 
of Health Education at the State Teach- 
ers College, and at the same time held 
the position of Director of Health and 
Physical Education for the New Jersey 
Department of Education. 

In 1921, he was appointed director 
of health education for the Atlantic 
City, N. J., Public Schools. He stayed 
with that school system until 1930, when 
he was appointed president of Arnold 
College in New Haven, Conn. 

The following year, Dr. Maroney was 
named associate professor in the De- 
partment of Hygiene at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. In 1941 he 
accepted the position of professor and 
chairman of the Department of Physi- 
cal Education (Men), at Brooklyn Col- 
lege. 

Dean Maroney or “Doe,” as he was 
known to his associates at Brooklyn, 


Jn Memoriam 


later became dean of students, and to 
the thousands of undergraduates and 
graduates he was the smiling man with 
discerning eyes and grey hair who was a 
friend to them all. 

Among the numerous honors bestowed 
upon Dr. Maroney were the 1931 Honor 
Award of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion; the Fellowship Award of the New 
Jeresy Physical Education Association ; 
the Ling Medal for service to school 
children of California; and a place on 
the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. 

Dr. Maroney received one of the na- 
tion’s outstanding honors in physical 
education when he was elected president 
of AAHPER, serving from 1928 to 
1930. 

He was professionally active as the 
secretary for the New Jersey Physical 
Edueation Association, 1918-30; as a 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the New Jersey State Athletic Associa- 
tion, 1918-30; president of the Eastern 
District of the AAHPER, 1921-22; and 
as a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of AAHPER, 1918-31. 

He was author of Physical Education 
Manual, co-author of Health, Happiness 
and Success Series of Health Education 


- Texts, and also the author of numerous 


articles which appeared frequently in 
professional journals and magazines. 

He was a member of the National 
Edueation Association, the New York 
State Education Association, the Ameri- 
ean Medical Association, and the Na- 
tional Recreation Association. 

Upon his retirement in 1954, he was 
named dean emeritus at Brooklyn Col- 
lege, and in the same year Mayor Wag- 
ner presented Dean Maroney with a 
citation for “Distinguished and Honor- 
able Service.” 


MEMORIAL FUND 


Friends and former associates of Dr. 
Maroney, who may wish to contribute to 
a memorial being planned in his honor, 
are asked to send checks or money or- 
ders to the Dean of Administration, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, New 
York. The trustees of the memorial 
fund plan over the next few years to 
purchase outstanding publications in the 
field of health, physical education, and 
recreation, which will be placed in the 
college library in a special collection to 
be named in his honor. 


J. ANNA NORRIS 


DR. J. ANNA NORRIS, 83, retired 
director of the Department of Physical 
Education for Women at the University 
of Minnesota, died September 18. 

Dr. Norris, who was born in Boston 
in 1874, was a graduate of the teacher- 
preparation program at the Boston Nor- 
mal School of Gymnasties. After grad- 
uation she was appointed director of 
physical education at the State Normal 
School in Cortland, New York, and then 
supervisor of physical education in 
Springfield, Mass. 

Dr. Norris later studied medicine, en- 
rolling in the School of Medicine, North- 
western University, from which she re- 
ceived her medical degree. She was then 
appointed instructor and _ associate 
physician at the School of Education, 
Chicago University. 

In 1912, she accepted the position of 
Director of Physical Education for 
Women at the University of Minnesota, 
a position she retained until her retire- 
ment in 1941. 

Under the direction of Dr. Norris the 
first class of professional students in 
physieal education was graduated from 
the University in 1922. 

Dr. Norris held numerous offices in 
state and national organizations. She 
was president of the Midwest Associa- 
tion of College Directors of Physical 
Edueation for Women, 1917-19; presi- 
dent of the Midwest Association of 
Physical Edueation, 1923-26; and from 
1924 to 1927, a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Women’s Division of 
the National Amateur Athletic Federa- 
tion. 

In 1931, Dr. Norris received the 
AAHPER Honor Award, and in 1941 
Minnesota memorialized her name when 
the women’s gymnasium became official- 
ly the “Norris Gymnasium for Women.” 
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\ MATERIALS 


Editor, JOHN B. VAN WHY 


Chm., Audio-Visual Materials Committee 
University of South Dakota 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


Careers in Recreation 
A Review by 
Professor Charles K. Brightbill 


Recreation Dept., Univ. of Illinois 


The Athletic Institute, in my estima- 
tion, has just produced its greatest film 
—which will have impact upon the whole 
recreation profession ! 

A preview of this 27 min., 16mm, col- 
or,’ sound film caused George Hjelte, 
general manager of the Los Angeles Ree- 
reation Department, to call it “momen- 
tous,” and the National Advisory Board 
of the Institute to label the presentation 
“a top effort in enlisting young people 
into a growing and bubbling field.” 

Careers in Recreation should become 
the property of every college, every rec- 
reation agency, and every state recrea- 
tion society in the country. 

This film can be shown to university 
faculties, city officials, business leaders, 
and parents. Done in a dramatic, on-the- 
spot documentary style, the film starts by 
showing the need for recreation today 
and the demand for trained recreators, 
then it goes to the university classroom, 
and out into the field. The rest of the 
film concentrates on the actual duties, 
responsibilities, and activities of four 
young, representative recreators. 

The film ean be purchased directly, 
from the Athletic Institute, 209 S. State 
St., Chicago 4, Ill. Price is $175, or it 
may be rented for a service charge of 
$4.00. 


Learning Hand Arts 


A new ten-week series of half hour 
programs on the hand arts, sponsored by 
the Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., began in 
November over the NBC-Edueation 
Television cireuit. It is being carried 
throughout the country by more than 
30 stations. 

Called “Adventuring in the Hand 
Arts,” the series is designed to present 
the fundamentals of hand crafts—why 
they are practiced, how they originated, 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


and the important part they have played 
in the development of mankind. The 
guest experts show not only the materi- 
als and tools used in making objects, but 
they explain to the viewer how it is 
done. Local scout units ean provide in- 
formation as to time and channel. 


FILMS 


Through the Grand Canyon by Boat. 2() 
min., 16mm, sound, b & w, $8.50 rental. 
Educational adventure down the Colo- 
rado River from Lee’s Ferry to Lake 
Mead. Norman Nevilles Technique of 
running rapids. Gateway Productions, 
nate 1859 Powell St., San Francisco 11, 
alif. 


The House Fly. 17 min., 16mm, sound, col- 
or, b & w. This film for grades 4-8 vivid- 
ly portrays the menace to the well-being 
of mankind that this seemingly harmless 
insect represents. Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, Il. 

Learning About Leaves. 11 min., 16mm, 
sound, color, b & w. A film produced 
for middle grade science classes, but with 
great impact for children who wish to 
learn about trees, leaves, and their out- 
door setting. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Tl. 


The Sport of Diving. A set of three new 
full color motion pictures, each 10 min. 
Commentary by Lyle Draves, with dem- 
onstrations by Vicki Draves. They are 
Fundamentals of Diving (simple practices 
for water entry and body control), The 
Low Board (the approach to the end of 
the board and the spring), and Swan 
Dive and Front Jack-Knife (steps in 
achieving form and perfection). $120 
ea. United World Films, Inc., Eduea- 
tional Department, 1445 Park Ave., New 
York 29. 

Girls, Let's Learn Softball. 22 min., 16mm, 
sound. $110. A unique film addressed to 
teachers and students, which shows by 
mimetic instruction, better form and skill 
in learning softball. United World Films, 
Ine., Educational Department, 1445 Park 
Ave., New York 29. 

Introduction to Skin Diving. 27 wmin., 
sound, color; rent—$6.00, sale—$200.00. 
Here is instruction for the skin diver 
on the use of underwater breathing ap- 
paratus and underwater safety. Recom- 
mended for gym classes, diving clubs, 
and libraries. University of Southern 
California, Dept. of Cinema, University 
Park, Los Angeles 7. 

Flannel Boards and How to Use Them. 15 
min., 16mm, color; rental $7.50. Film 
shows how to make a variety of simple 
flannel boards, how to use the materials 
that stick to them, and how to work with 
the boards in classroom situations. Bai- 
ley Films, Ine., 6509 DeLongpre Ave., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


‘Fitness at West Point 


A colorful new motion picture 
describing the physical fitness pro- 
gram of the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, as a major 
contribution to the President's 
Council on Youth Fitness, has 
been produced by the Gillette 
Safety Razor Co. 

Entitled Fitness for Leadership, 
the 13 minute color motion picture 
is being given nationwide distribu- 
tion to junior and senior high 
schools with several hundred 
prints available. The film is de- 
signed to give students and teach- 
ers ideas and inspiration toward 
setting up more effective youth 
fitness programs on the local level. 

West Point's physical educa- 
tion program was selected as the 
subject for the film because of its 
emphasis on full participation. All 
cadets, not just those on the 
varsity teams, are trained as ath- 
fetes, for the Military Academy 
has found the cadets who are 
physically fit are more often fit 
to succeed and to lead in academic 


‘work, too. 


Lt. Col. Frank J. Kobes, Jr., 
director of physical education at 
West Point, who narrates part of 


the film, has expressed the hope 


that the program shown in Fitness 


for Leadership may be useful to 


other schools. He said, “There is 
a need for arousing in the Ameri- 
can people a new awareness of the 
importance of physical and rec- 
reational activities that our young 
people may achieve a proper bal- 
ance of physical, mental, emo- 
tional, and spiritual strength.” 
Fitness for Leadership was pro- 
duced by Audio Productions, Inc., 
New York, in 35mm _ Eastman 
color negative with 16mm release 
rints. It was photographed on 


location at West Point with the 


cooperation of Lt. Gen. Garrison 
H. Davidson, superintendent of 
the United States Military Acad- 


emy; members of the staff and 


cadet corps; Colonel Kobes and 
his department, and the Acad- 


emy's Public Information Office. 


CATALOGS and BOOKLETS 


Improving the School’s Audio-Visual Pro- 
gram, a 23-page booklet for teachers and 
school personnel, is now being distrib- 
uted at cost, as a public service by the 
Edueational Bulletin Service, Educa- 
tional Materials Center, Northern IIli- 
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nois University, DeKalb. This handbook 
provides tested, effective procedures for 
facilitating the distribution of audio- 
visual materials and equipment within 
the school. Specifie suggestions for se- 
leecting, using, and evaluating motion 
pictures, filmstrips, and recordings are 
provided. A handling charge of 25¢ is 
made for this publication. 


Teachers interested in more effective 
use of films in the classroom ean obtain 
several audio-visual idea booklets at no 
cost from Victor Animatograph Corpo- 
ration. These include: “Four Steps in 
Skillful-Use of Films,” “Sources of Film 
and A-V Information,” “Helping Teach- 
ers Use Films Effectively,” and “How to 
Train Projectionists.” Write to Eduea- 
tional Information Division, Victor Ani- 
matograph Corp., Plainville, Conn. 


Three 1958-59 catalogs of filmstrips 
are now available from the Text-Film 
Dept., MeGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. These in- 
elude the MeGraw-Hill Filmstrips, Film- 
strips and Records by Popular Science, and 
the Young America Filmstrips. These cat- 
alogs list hundreds of filmstrips on all 
curriculum subjects, many are correlated 
with MeGraw-Hill testbooks. 


Free holiday filmstrip folders are now 
available from the Society for Visual 


Edueation, Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway, 
Chieago 14, Ill. The folder includes a 
total of 53 holiday titles which may be 
ordered. All filmstrips are in full, bril- 
liant color. 


lowa University Films 


The following films on physical edu- 
cation are currently available from the 
Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction, Ex- 
tension Division, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City. (All were produced in 
cooperation with the Department of 
Physical Edueation for Women.) 


Observing Girls Basketball Skills, Part I, 
I, and I, 30 min., 16mm, sound, b & w, 
rent—$6.00, sale—#80.00. Released, June 
1955. 

Physical Education for Primary Grades. 22 
min., 16mm, sound, b & w, rent—$2.50, 
sale—$75.00. Released June 1956. 
Sports Skills Analyzed. Part I, 25 min., 
16mm, sound, b & w, rent—$2.50, sale— 
$75.00. Part II, 10 min., 16mm, silent, 
b & w, rent—$1.25, sale—$30.00 Re- 
leased June 1957. 

Physical Education Procedures for Elemen- 
tary School. 25 min., 16mm, sound, b & w, 
rent—$2.50, sale—$75.00. Released June 
1956. 

Posture in Action. 25 min., 16 mm, sound, 
b & w, rent—$3.75, sale—#100. Released 
August 1957. 


Tumbling for Beginners. 12 min., 16 mm, 
sound, b & w, rent—$1.25, sale—$50.00. 
Released December 1957. 


FILMSTRIPS 


Walt Disney Safety Tales. These film- 
strips produced to make primary and 
middle grade children aware of the need 
for safety, have Jiminy Cricket as mas- 
ter of ceremonies and narrator. They are 
produced in color, and sell for $36.00 for 
the set of six, or $6.00 each. The titles 
include: “I’m No Fool with a Bicycle,” 
“T’m No Fool with Fire,” “I’m No 
Fool with Water,” “I’m No Fool as 
a Pedestrian,” “I’m No Fool Having 
Fun,” and “How to Have an Accident 
in the Home.” Available from Eneyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Ine., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Tl. 


Popular Science Fighting Disease Series. 
Set of six filmstrips—$32.50; ea. film- 
strip separately—$6.00. For Jr.-Sr. High 
School level. (Average length about 45 
frames.) ‘Titles include: “Invasion by 
Disease,” “Germ Invaders,” “Body De- 
fenses Against Invasion by Disease,” 
“Helping the Body Defenses Against 
Disease,” “How Chemicals and Antibi- 
oties Fight Disease,” and “Fighting Can- 
eer.” Text-Film Dept., MeGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, 


A Design for 


Physical Education 


in the 


Elementary School 


Produced jointly by AAHPER 
and Wayne State University 
The film shows, dramatically, how a physical education special- 


ist and a classroom teacher work together to solve some of the 
physical, emotional, and social problems of individual children 


in the nine- and ten-year-old age group. 


16mm; 23 min.; 


Order from: College of Education, Wayne University 


Detroit 2, Michigan 


$190 color, $105 b&w 
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The World's 
Largest Trophy 
Manufacturer 
Offers The 

World's Best 
Trophy Values! 


DODGE, INC. 


CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES « NEWARK e MIAMI 
NEW YORK « SAN FRANCISCO « DALLAS 


SEE YOUR LOCAL DODGE DEALER 
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AASA 94th Convention 


AAHPER will be well-represented, 
with four group meetings scheduled, at 
the 94th convention of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators in 
Atlantic City, N. J., February 14-18, 
1959. 

For the first time ia history this larg- 
est national meeting of educators will 
turn its attention to the subject disci- 
plines so often neglected in American 
schools—musie, fine arts, drama, litera- 
ture, the dance, arts and crafts, and 
architecture. 

On Feb. 16 AAHPER will cooperate 
in a diseussion of “Fitness through Out- 
door Education.” The presentation of 
the subject will be given by Julian W. 
Smith, of Michigan State University, 
director of AAHPER’s Outdoor Educa- 
tion Project. The discussants will be: 
Harold K. Jack, Stuart Openlander, 
Mrs. C. Vernon Asay, Everett Hebel, 
and Maurice Seay. The chairman is 
James A. Sesenbaugh, superintendent of 
county schools, Frederick, Md. 

Also on Monday, in cooperation with 
AAHPER, there will be a discussion of 
“The Essential Elements in an Interme- 
diate District Service Program: Person- 
nel, Geographic Areas, Specialized Serv- 
ices, and Budgets.” 

On Monday, Peter Wisher of Gallau- 
det College will speak, and a group of 
Gallaudet students will present a dem- 
onstration in connection with “Creative 
Dance for the Exceptional Child.” 

On Wednesday, Dorothy Madden and 
other members of the University of 
Maryland faculty will present a pro- 
gram on “Dance and Related Arts.” 


North Carolina Receives 
Amy Homans Collection 


A vast collection of historical and ref- 
erence books in the field of women’s 
physical education is being added to the 
library at the University of North Caro- 
lina through receipt of the “Amy Morris 
Homans Collections’? from Wellesley 
College. 

These historical books which have 
been collected at the Boston Normal 
School of Gymnastics will go as a unit, 
in addition to nearly a thousand other 
professional books, and will be placed 
in the Mary Channing Colman Room of 
the new physical education building at 
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THE NATIONAL 


TOUR OF HAWAII 


Join the tour to Hawaii follow- 
ing the AAHPER Annual Con- 
vention in Portland, Oregon, 
March 29-April 2, 1959. Further 
information about the Hawaiian 
tour will appear in the January 
issue of JOHPER. 


Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina. 

The school was selected to be the re- 
cipient of this collection because of its 
interest in preparing teachers of health, 
physical education, and recreation on 
the graduate level. The long established 
policy of Wellesley College in making 
these valued library resources available 
to institutions and individuals who are 
engaged in the professional education of 
women teachers of health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation will be continued 
by North Carolina. 


Magazine Devotes Issue 
to U. S. Education 


For the first time in its 32 years of 
publication, Parents’ Magazine devoted 
an entire issue to the subject of educa- 
tion and schools. The October issue is 
on “U. S. Schools, A Report on the 
Problems and Progress of Education.” 

Fourteen specially written articles, in 
addition to the regular service depart- 
ments of the magazine, deal with the 
school situation, ranging from the eriti- 
eal classroom shortage to the aims of 
education in a democracy and touching 
upon recent developments in desegrega- 
tion, the place of educational television 
in the classroom, and the need for school 
guidance programs for all children from 
the average achievers to the gifted and 
the emotionally disturbed. 


JAYCEE Health Advisors 


A step to increase health activities in 
communities throughout the nation has 
been taken by the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. Three physi- 
cians have been appointed by Dr. Leon- 
ard W. Larson, chairman of the Ameri- 
ean Medical Association board of trus- 


COAST 


STAFF 


tees, to serve as health project advisors 
to the Jaycees. Those appointed are Dr. 
George H. Garrison, Oklahoma City; 
Dr. Lester B. Lawrence, Oakland, Calif., 
and Dr. John W. Davis, Jr., Lynchburg, 
Va. These men will be part of a commit- 
tee to assist the Jaycees in planning and 
evaluating their over-all health projects. 

In a joint statement, Bob Cox, presi- 
dent of the U. 8. Jaycees, and Dr. Dan 
Kahle, Atlanta, Ga., Jaycee national 
health chairman, described the formation 
of the advisory group as a “big step 
towards helping our Jaycee chapters in 
3600 local communities do a bigger, bet- 
ter, and more efficient job in the area of 
health activities.” 


Recreation Federation Officers 

Norman P. Miller, associate professor 
of physical education, University of 
California at Los Angeles, has been re- 
elected president of the Federation of 
National Professional Organizations for 
Recreation. Other officers re-elected at 
the Federation’s recent meeting in At- 
lantie City include: Milo F. Christian- 
sen, superintendent of recreation for the 
District of Columbia Recreation Depart- 
ment, vice-president, and Jackson M. 
Anderson, AAHPER assistant executive 
secretary and consultant in recreation 
and outdoor education, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The Federation is a co-ordinating 
body of representatives of the eight na- 
tional professional organizations having 
a major interest in recreation. Its next 
meeting will be held in March in con- 
junction with the 61st AAHPER Na- 
tional Convention. 


Golf Foundation Change 


Paul J. Sullivan of Houston, Texas, 
will take over as Southern field repre- 
sentative for the National Golf Founda- 
tion this year, when a re-alignment of 
Golf Foundation field assignments goes 
into effect, according to an announce- 
ment by Rex MeMorris, executive vice- 
president of the Foundation. 

MeMorris said the addition of Sulli- 
van to the field staff and the re-assign- 
ment of field personnel to new areas 
were brought about by the resignation 
this year of Verne Wickham who left 
the Field Service for reasons of health 
after more than three years with the 
Foundation as Western representative. 
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Gymnastic Clinic at Harvard 


“We can’t make gymnasties compulso- 
ry, as the Russians do, but we can make 
them popular. .. .” These are the words 
of Ralph Colson, director of physical 
education for Massachusetts, in deserib- 
ing a major gymnastics clinic held at 
Harvard University in September. 

Attending the clinic were 1100 educa- 
tors, superintendents, principals, school 
committeemen, and PTA officers. The 
clinic sponsors feel that as a result of 
favorable impressions there will be much 
greater emphasis on gymnastics in the 
future. 

The program which lasted over two 
hours was sponsored by Harvard, the 
Massachusetts Department of Educa- 
tion, the state’s Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the John Hancock Insurance 
Company. 

Demonstrations and lectures showed 
what can be done with gymnastics at 
different levels of education. Frank 
Wells, Newark, N. J., lectured on gym- 
nastic exercises that should be taught in 
elementary school. Demonstrations were 
given of basie gym exercises. 

Two former members of West Point 
teams, Thomas Maloney and Lt. Garland 
O’Quinn, demonstrated gymnastics in 
college. Springfield College coaches 
showed what was being undertaken in 
teacher education colleges. 

Other events ineluded exhibitions on 
the trampoline by George Nisson and 
Frank LaLue, former National AAU 
tumbling champions, and a demonstra- 
tion of women’s gymnastics in college 
given by five students from New Haven 
State Teachers College. 

A film of the 1958 World Gymnastie 
Championships was shown and narrated 
by Frank Cumiskey, former Olympic 
star and vice president of the National 
Gymnastie Clinic. 

Other speakers included co-chairman 
Forrester Clark and former Olympic 
star Edward J. Serobe. 


Teachers Lack Leadership 


A recent five-week trip to ten coun- 
tries in the Middle and Far East, has 
pointed out their need for trained lead- 
ership in teachers, directors, and ath- 
letie coaches, according to Dr. L. W. 
Olds, head of the Department of Health, 
Physical Education, Recreation, and 
Athletics at Eastern Michigan College 
(Ypsilanti). 

Dr. Olds made the trip for the U. S. 
State Department, lecturing at the Na- 
tional School of Physical Education in 
Athens, Greece—a school with a student 
body of 500 young men and women se- 
lected for their mental and physical 
competencies. He also attended clinics 
in physical fitness and athleties in Tur- 
key, Lebanon, Iraq, Ceylon, and India. 
He observed that while many of the 
countries have excellent stadia, and ath- 
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letic fields, their teachers and directors 
lack professional leadership. 


Noted New Zealander 
Discusses Physical Education 


A noted New Zealand educator has 
suggested that college physical education 
programs might be improved by placing 
emphasis with the lower two thirds of 
the student body having the least physi- 
cal aptitude. According to Dr. Phillip 
A. Smithells, director of the School of 
Physical Education at the University of 
Otago, Dunedin, the upper third of the 
student body needs little incentive or 
motivation for participating in physical 
education. 

In a recent series of speeches at the 
University of Washington, Dr. Smithells 
indicated that he felt that public rela- 
tions could be greatly improved in this 
same two thirds of the students. It is 
this group which often presents the 
greatest resistanée to an extended physi- 
eal education program. He also stated 
that he feels making friends with the 
intellectualiy elite as well as the athleti- 
cally inclined is necessary for general 
acceptance and support. 


Delta Psi Kappa Award 


Delta Psi Kappa, national profession- 
al physical education fraternity for wo- 
men, has presented its 1956-58 fellow- 
ship award to Kathryn Luttgens, pro- 
fessor of physical education at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

This award is presented biennially to 


‘some woman engaged in research work 


in the field of health, physical educa- 
tion, or recreation. Miss Luttgens has 
developed a 16mm sound motion picture 
and accompanying plan guide for use 
as instructional aids in teaching posture. 


Youth Fitness Ideas 


Sports minded people and the sport- 
ing goods industry will be interested to 
learn that something other than space 
gadgets and silverware will soon be fea- 
tured on the back of breakfast food 
packaging. In early January of 1959 
Bob Richards, Director of the Wheaties 
Sports Federation, will announce a 
“Youth Fitness Idea Search” that will 
result in the giving away of 150 Com- 
munity Recreation Kits. 

Individuals of all ages will be asked 
to write in 50 words or less their ideas 
on “What can the Wheaties Sports Fed- 
eration do to promote Youths Fitness.” 
The writers of the 150 best suggestions 
will have the privilege of designating in 
their community the youth organization, 
service club, school, ete. which is to re- 
ceive this kit. It is believed the sugges- 
tions received from this “Youth Fitness 
Idea Search” will bring forth a wealth 
of information that can be used to fur- 
ther and speed up the nation-wide physi- 
cal fitness program. 


Recreation Policy Reviewed 


The AAHPER Reereation Division 
Policy Committee has been at work dur- 
ing the past year in carefully reviewing 
the Association’s Recreation Policy 
Statement with a view toward recom- 
mending desirable changes. The Com- 
mittee has drawn up a revised statement 
which will be submitted to the AAH- 
PER Board of Directors for approval. 

Members of the Recreation Division 
Policy Committee responsible for pre- 
paring the revised policy statement are: 
H. Dan Corbin, Chairman; Thelma 
Bishop; Harold K. Jack; John H. Jen- 
ny; Harry C. Thompson; and Lynn S. 
Rodney. 


All States Offered 
California Brochure 


The California State Department of 
Education at Sacramento has prepared 
for distribution a 4-page brochure de- 
scribing the purpose, progress, and par- 
ticipants in the California Fitness Proj- 
ect. The department feels that this will 
be of interest to physical education per- 
sonnel in all states, and is making the 
brochure available. Copies may be ob- 
tained by writing to: C. Carson Conrad, 
State Department of Education, 721 
Capitol Ave., Sacramento. 


Health Museum Award 


Winner of the Cleveland Health Mu- 
seum’s Elizabeth S. Prentiss National 
Award in Health Education for 1958 is 
Dr. Ruth E. Grout, professor of Health 
Edueation at the School of Publie 
Health, University of Minnesota. Dr. 
Grout has been on the Minnesota faculty 
since 1943, and during World War II 
did work in physical fitness for the U. S. 
Office of Education. She is the author 
of many health books, has helped de- 
velop health education in European 
countries, and is a consultant of the 
World Health Organization. 


Youth Fitness Meeting Report 


The report of the Second Annual 
Meeting of the President’s Council on 
Youth Fitness with the President’s 
Citizens Advisory Committee, held in 
September (see October JOHPER, p. 
31), is now available. It includes a sum- 
mary of the sessions by Homer C. Wads- 
worth, chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, all of the formal addresses de- 
livered, and a detailed listing of the ree- 
ommendations. 

Among the projects recommended are: 
that the Council use every available 
means to urge schools to strengthen 
their physical education programs; that 
the Council take steps to encourage a 
research program; and, that youth be 
encouraged to take pride in fitness. 

Copies of the report may be obtained 
from the Council Headquarters, 441 
“GQ” Street, N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 
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and DISTRICT 


Louisiana Silver Anniversary 


The Louisiana AHPER held its state 
convention in Alexandria, Nov. 24-26. 
“Elementary Physical Education—Spe- 
cialist or Classroom Teacher,” was the 
topic of a talk by Elsa Schneider, health, 
physical education, recreation, and safe- 
ty specialist with the U. S. Office of Edu- 
eation. 

This convention was the Silver Anni- 
versary celebration for LAHPER. To 
mark the oceasion, those attending were 
given a brief history of the state’s physi- 
eal education growth and development, 
by Thelma Z. Kyser, first president of 
the association and professor emeritus 
at Northwestern State College. 

State Honor Awards went to the fol- 
lowing: Vesta Bourgeois, Robert 
Browne, Shelby Jackson, Joy Kistler, 
Thelma Kyser, Caro Lane, Guy Nesom, 


Melba O’Quinn, Lynden Sherrill, and . 


Henry Walden. 


Youth Tennis Foundation 


An organization called the Youth Ten- 
nis Foundation of southern California, 
under the guidance of Perry T. Jones, 
is currently making great progress in 
promoting tennis and youth fitness. Noel 
Brown, clinie director, and an outstand- 
ing group of tennis players, including 
Pancho Gonzales, Tony Trabert, Hugh 
Stewart, Alex Olmeda, Jackie Douglas, 
Mike Green, Mike Franks, Don Kier- 
bow, and John Cranston have put on 
clinics and exhibitions in almost every 
school and community in southern Calli- 
fornia. Thousands of youngsters and 
school tennis instructors have profited 
by the efforts of this group. The clinics 
and demonstrations are offered free with 
all arrangements and expenses provided 
by the Youth Tennis Foundation. 


Committee Boosts Fitness 


A program to bring the need for 
youth fitness before the public has been 
inaugurated in Nebraska. In Lincoln, the 
mayor’s Youth Fitness Committee was 
recently organized with Glenn Yaussi as 
chairman. John Thompson represents 
the public schools arid Lloyd Jenkins 
represents the Red Cross. 

The committee has scheduled a series 
of radio, television, and service club ap- 
pearances with all members’ participat- 
ing. The committee hopes to make the 
general public aware of an intense need 
for more youth activities. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Utah Schools Honored 


At the Utah AHPER Convention on 
Oct. 2, honor awards were presented for 
the first time to state schools conducting 
outstanding programs in health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation during the 
past term. Tooele High School received 
the award for the senior high school 
division, and the junior high school 
award went to Wahlquist Junior High 
School, Ogden. 

Awards were also presented to out- 
standing teachers in health and physical 
education. Those receiving awards were 
Ruth Hobson, South Cache High School; 
Taft Watts, Millard High School; Mark 
Ballif, Ogden High School; and, Ar- 
delle Carlson, Lineoln Junior High 
School. 


SAPECW Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Southern 
Association for Physical Education of 
College Women is scheduled for Febru- 
ary 22-23 at the Shamrock-Hilton Hotel 
in Houston, Texas. Sara Staff Jernigan 
of Stetson University, DeLand, Florida, 
is president of the Association. In 
charge of the program are Dr. Gail 
Hennis, vice-president, and Sue Garri- 
son, local arrangements chairman. 


New Mexico Schools 


Faculty changes and an added pro- 
gram in education affected several New 
Mexico colleges this fall. Dr. James 
Delamater, formerly on the staff of the 
New Mexico School of Mines now heads 
the Department of Physical Education 
at State College, Las Cruces, and Dr. 
John Donnelly is the new head of the 
Department of Health and Physical 
Edueation at New Mexico Highlands 
University, Las Vegas. The added pro- 
gram is at the College of St. Joseph in 
Albuquerque where a major and minor 
in physical education is now being of- 
fered to women. 


Delaware CARE Packages 


Interest in sending CARE recreation 
packages overseas had been shown in 
Delaware, where the AHPER has au- 
thorized Beatrice Hartshorn of the In- 
ternational Relations Committee to send 
one package already, and at the fall 
convention voluntary contributions were 
requested to send at least one additional 
package. 


JAN.—FEB. CALENDAR 


Alabama AHPER, Birmingham, Jan. 12-13 

New York AHPER, Rochester, Jan. 16-20 

Wisconsin AHPER, workshop, Manitowoc, 
Jan. 10 


Arizona AHPER, workshop, Tucson, Feb. 7 
Ohio AHPER, Akron, Feb. 26-28 


Connecticut Conference 


The fall conference of the Connecticut 
AHPER was held Oct. 24 in Stratford, 
with Geneva Kehr of the New Britain 
State Teachers College, assuming her 
duties as president. The main address 
was given on “Research and Evaluation” 
by Dr. Raymond Weiss of New York 
University. 

In its report to the conference, the 
State Physical Fitness Committee, un- 
der Dr. Alice I. Donnelly of Danbury 
State Teachers College, listed three ob- 
jectives for the coming year: (1) to 
know the status of facilities and person- 
nel in the state, (2) to establish the 
health status and knowledge of the 
school children, and (3) to launch the 
Connecticut Physical Fitness Test, which 
was organized by professor Alfred E. 
Scholz of Yale. : 

Other reports were made by Charles 
Avedisian, chairman of the Consultant 
Personnel Committee; and, Dr. Ruth 
Byler of the State Department. Presi- 
dent-elect Matthew Maetozo was chair- 
man of the Conference Committee. 


Wisconsin Meeting 

The Wisconsin AHPER annual fall 
banquet was held Nov. 6 at the state’s 
Education Association Convention. New 
by-laws and a constitution were ap- 
proved, and President John Anderson 
appointed members to the 29 standing 
WAHPER committees. A tumbling pro- 
gram was given by George Bauer from 
Wisconsin University, and a program of 
skills in children’s dancing was given 
by Virginia Weiler of Alverno College. 


Montana Staff Changes 


Lucille Clydesdale has returned to 
Montana State College after a year’s 
leave of absence serving as head of the 
Women’s Department of Physical Edu- 
cation at New Mexico A&M. 

Mrs. James Dew has also returned to 
Montana State after an absence of three 
years. She replaces Margaret Lloyd 
Spence, dance specialist, who has moved 
to Alaska. 

Joanna Midtlyng, immediate past 
president of MAHPER, is now a mem- 
ber of the women’s staff at Illinois Nor- 
mal University. 

Mrs. Eleanor Buzalsky, president- 
elect of MAHPER, has been appointed 
dean of girls at the Bozeman High 
School. 
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Exclusive 


3200 SOUTH ZUNI STREET 


UP IN THE 


~~ A TRAMPOLIN? 


A Gym Master trampolin is made better where it counts most 
\ with 16 direct points of support to the perimeter frame, MORE 

supports than any other trampolin. It’s 

allows the Gym Master to be folded easily by one man in seconds. 
“Super-Safe All Clear Understructure”’ 
absolute performer safety. ONLY a Gym Master has the “Quick 
Turn Adjuster’, a special feature that completely eliminates 
sagging trampolin bed. 


Wr 


~FENNER HAMILTON TRAMPOLIN CO. 


AIR OVER 


choose a 


*Fast-Fold Action” 


guarantees 


THE VARSITY... 6 ft. x 12 ft. 
~ nylon web bed ona 

9 ft. x 15 ft. frame 

THE JUMBO... 7 ft. x 14 ft. 
nylon web bed ona 

10 ft. x 17 ft. frame 


ite Today for Complete Information 


ENGLEWOOD, COLORADO 


The Towels 
With a LONG, 
LONG FUTURE 


There’s a long, long future ahead 
for your gym towels when you specify 


famous McArthur Super-Gyms_ or 
Super-Turks. And because they’re 
towels that last, they bring true 


economy to your athletic system. 
There are reasons for this lasting 
quality — 2-ply, triple-twisted yarns 
. double thread weave through- 
out ... heavy, wear proof tape edge 
. full 20” x 40” shrunk size. For the 
longest wearing, 
towels on the 
McArthur. 


lowest cost-per-use 
market — choose 


Write Geo. McArthur & Sons, Inc. 
Baraboo, Wis. 


New York State representative: 
Vern Volland 
19 Fairchild Dr., Buffalo 26, N. Y. 


GYM 
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Alabama 1958-59 Officers 

The following have been elected 1958- 
59 officers in the Alabama AHPER: 
James Sharman, Howard College, presi- 
dent; Angeline Nazaretian, Fairfield, 
vice-president; Joyee Lawler, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, treasurer; Blon- 
die Crawford, Cullman County schools, 
membership chairman; Walter Barnes, 
Howard College, publicity chairman; 
and Avalee Willoughby, Howard Col- 


lege, student section advisor. 


Utah Elects Officers 


The Utah AHPER has elected the fol- 
lowing officers for 1958-59: Mark Bal- 
lif, Ogden High School, president; Bar- 
bara West, University of Utah, vice- 
president ; David Geddes, Brigham Young 
University, vice-president—health; Wil- 
bur Braithwaite, Manti High School, 
vice-president—physical education; Ned 
Stringham, Highland High School, Salt 
Lake City, vice-president -— recreation; 
Wendy Wangsgard, Utah State Univer- 
sity, student section chairman; Grant 
Cullimore, Davis High School, Kays- 
ville, men’s athletics chairman; LeLia 
Ogden, Oream High School, women’s ac- 
tivities chairman; William Hafen, Brig- 
ham Young University, junior high 
school activities chairman; and Connie 
Hepworth, East High School, Salt Lake 
City, dance chairman. 


Nebraska Convention 


The Nebraska AHPER Convention 
was held November 22 at the Monroe 
Junior High School in Omaha. Dr. T. C. 
Cureton from the University of Illinois 
was the main speaker. One of the spe- 
cial events was a demonstration of tests 
used in the Omaha public school system. 

The annual Phi Epsilon Kappa dis- 
tinguished service award for the past 
year was presented to Art Hillman, in- 
structor of physical education, Southeast 
High School, Lincoln. 


Hawaii Fall Meeting 

Hawaii AHPER was host to all per- 
sons engaged in health education, physi- 
cal education, and recreation at its first 
annual fall meeting on November 3. It 
was the association’s greeting to the pro- 
fessions at the beginning of another 
school term. Domingo Los Banos was 
program chairman for the meeting, 
which was aimed toward unifying the 
three professional areas of health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation. 

Also in Hawaii a new group has been 
formed in health education. Called the 
Health Coordinators’ Organization of 
Hawaii, the group, under president 
Mary Kahanamoku, will work with vari- 
ous community units to improve health 
in both school and community. In Au- 
gust the HCO held a workshop to study 
the role of the health coordinator and 
to outline his duties. 
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Youth Golf Project 


In line with President Eisenhower's 
plan for more activity on the part of 
youth, a California Bay Area Committee 
for “Youth-Golf-Fitness” met recently 
to finalize plans for a pilot program in 
the San Mateo area. The purpose of 
the project is to increase youth interest 
in golf. In close cooperation with the 
United Voluntary Services and the Pro- 
fessional Golf Association, the project is 
being conducted in conjunction with the 
California Fitness Project. The com- 
mittee has been assured that golf pro- 
fessionals will loan equipment to get the 
program started. 


Loan Fund Established 


A check for $1300 was presented in 
October to the Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity financial assistance center by the 
Illinois Health Improvement Associa- 
tion. The money, contributed by District 
Eight of the IHIA, will be used as a 
loan fund for students at Southern pre- 
paring for careers in the field of health. 


South Carolina Meeting 
The South Carolina AHPER execu- 
tive committee has met and revived plans 
for the state to have two annual meet- 
ings, with the fall meeting being held 
Dee. 6, at Winthrop College. * 


ALUMINUM 
STANDARD 


HIGH JUMP 
MARKINGS 


HIGH JUMP 
SLIDE 


ADJUSTABLE 
EYEBOLTS 


© TENNIS © PADDLE TENNIS 
| Send for FREE CATALOG 
ONLY 9 LBS. 


lay ro 


Dept. J, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 


Single room: ___..$8.00 
Double room (twin beds): 


$9.00 


(four to a room): — 


be reserved. 


Date of Arrival 
Date of Departure 
Name (print) 


Address 


APPLICATION FOR HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT AAHPER CONVENTION 


February 24, 25, 26, 27, 1959 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


For your convenience in making hotel reservations for the Southern District Con- 
vention in Houston, Texas, rates for the Shamrock-Hilton Hotel (headquarters) are 
listed below. RESERVATION BLANK SHOULD BE MAILED TO THE PIYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, RICE INSTITUTE, HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
All requests must give date of arrival and date of departure. The names of all 
persons, who will oceupy a reservation must be listed. For Negro housing, write 
directly to: Dr. David D. Rains, Texas Southern University, Houston 4, Texas. 


Mail to Physical Education Department, Rice Institute, Houston, Texas 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the Southern District AAHPER 
Convention, February 24, 25, 26, 27, 1959. 
SHAMROCK-HILTON (headquarters), Houston, Texas 


$12.00 

Suites (two persons twin-bed type): 
(three persons twin-bed type) : 

Multiple housing (approximately 300 people can be accommodated in multiple 

housing; rooms are adequate in size) : 

$3.50 per person (three to a room) 

If rooms at the rate desired are not available, the nearest available rate will 


$13.00 $14.00 $15.00 


$4.50 per person 


P.M. 


Hour... A.M. 


Names and addresses of additional occupants: 


......... Address 


.. Address 


Address 


“LET’S KEEP IT SIMPLE” 
by Dick Bradlee 
This book will show an inexperienced pro how to 
make $6 to $12 per hour, a parent how to teach 
his kids, or a tournament player how to pivot and 
use the short, 20 pp. 


Money Back Guarantee 
Tennis Unlimited 
7 Gertrude Ave., Rumford 16, R. I. 


Ais 


for physical 
education 
Excellent for schools, 
playgrounds, day 
camps, play clubs, 
recreation centers. 
tumbling and stunts 
pyramids and stunts 
self-testing activi- 
ties on apparatus 
individual stunts 
“One picture is worth 
10,000 words.” 
free descriptive folder 


joseph kripner 


1709 W. 83rd St., Chicago 20, Ill. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

IN SCANDINAVIA 
Special course at University of Oslo’s Twelfth 
International Summer School, Oslo, Norway, July 
2 to August 13, 1959 
Theory, Practice, Demonstrations, Lecturers from 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark (All lectures in 


English) 
Write: Admissions Office 
Oslo Summer Session, Northfield, Minn. 


SOLVE BUDGET PROBLEMS 
: Shop from this FREE 


Stretch your budget 
and provide a greater GYMNASTIC 
array of quality 
; supplies for your CATALOG 
gymnasium with this 
value-laden catalog 
as your guide. 
TRADE-IN YOUR OLD 
Be, EQUIPMENT on finest / 
apparatus available. 
Dm. Send post card to: 


Department H 


GYMNASTIC SUPPLY CO. 


250 West éth St. San Pedro, Calif 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 
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ABSTRACTS FROM RESEARCH QUARTERLY — OCT. 1958 


These abstracts are authors’ summaries of articles appearing in the RESEARCH 
QUARTERLY, published in March, May, October, and December by AAHPER for 
all of the professional and student professional members of the Association. 


Broer, Marion R., and Naomi R. G. Galles. 
Importance of Relationship Between Vari- 
ous Body Measurements in Performance of 
the Toe-Touch Test. The primary pur- 
pose of this study was to investigate the 
importance of the relationship of trunk- 
plus-arm length (reach) to leg length in 
the ability to perform the toe-touch test. 
Data were collected on 100 college wom- 
en. Various anthropometric measure- 
ments, flexibility scores (Leighton flex- 
ometer), and toe-touch scores were ob- 
tained. Results indicate that the relation- 
ship of reach length to leg length is not 
an important factor in the performance 
of the toe-touch test for persons with 
average body builds, but that, for those 
with extreme body builds, a longer trunk- 
plus-arm (reach) measurement in rela- 
tion to shorter legs gives an advantage 
in the performance of this test. 


Ellfeldt, Louis, and Eleanor Metheny. 
Movement and Meaning: Development of 
a General Theory. A tentative general 
theory of the meaning of human move- 
ment-kinesthesia as a somatic-sensory ex- 
perience which can be conceptualized by 
the human mind was developed within 
the context of the basic assumptions of 
the philosophy of symbolic transforma- 
tion as they relate to the nature of the 
process which enables human beings to 
find meaning in their sensory percep- 
tions. The essential elements common to 
all forms of human movement were 
identified. A vocabulary was developed 
to refer to these elements in their most 
general form. Using this vocabulary, 
the relationships among these elements 
were analyzed in relation to the process 
of human thought. From this analysis, 
a tentative general theory of the mean- 
ing inherent in human movement-kines- 
thesia was formulated. The intent to 
attempt to validate this theory in sub- 
sequent papers is stated. 


Espenschade, Anna. Fitness of Fourth 
Grade Children. It was the purpose of 
this study to compare performances of 
fourth grade children on the Kraus- 
Weber test to those on the California 
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Physical Performance Test. The results 
show that children who fail one strength 
item or any two or more items on the 
K-W test make lower scores on the av- 
erage in running, jumping, throwing and 
sit-ups than do those who pass all K-W 
items. This difference is significant in 
all events for boys but only in the throw 
for girls. Race and sex differences in 
K-W tests were also investigated. 


Feldt, Leonard S., and Mary Ellen McKee. 
Estimation of the Reliability of Skill Tests. 
This article seeks to clarify the concept 
of test reliability and to differentiate be- 
tween the theoretical definition and the 
methods of estimation. In the first part, 
the split-halves and test-retest methods 
are critically examined in the context of 


. a typical skills test. The broader and 


more comprehensive definition of error 
under the test-retest method is noted. In 
the second part, the use of analysis of 
variance techniques in reliability studies 
is illustrated by application to a bad- 
minton wall volley test. The advantages 
of this approach over traditional ap- 
proaches is discussed and possible ap- 
plications cited. 


Kusinitz, Ivan, and Clifford E. Keeney. 
Effects of Progressive Weight Training on 
Health and Physical Fitness of Adolescent 
Boys. Two groups of 23 junior high 
school boys were tested before and after 
an eight weeks’ progressive resistance 
training program. The experimental 
group participated in this program, but 
the control group took part only in 
regularly scheduled physical education 
classes. At the end of the eight weeks, 
it was found that the experimental group 
increased their ability to do pull-ups, 
push-ups, the Harvard Step Test, Dodge 
run, the Burpee test, and trunk exten- 
sion and flexion. The control group im- 
proved in the Dodge run, the Burpee 
test, push-ups, and trunk extension. In 
no ease did the improvement of the con- 
trol group exceed the improvement of 
the experimental group. The experi- 
mental group also increased in anthropo- 
metric measurements. Medical examina- 


tions indicated that no harmful effects 
were experienced by either group. 


Marshall, Stan. Factors Affecting Place- 
Kicking in Football. This study is an at- 
tempt to determine by experimentation 
with a mechanical kicking machine the 
effect of the following factors upon the 
place kick for distance: the point of the 
impact of the toe on the ball, the size of 
the angle between the kicking leg and 
the vertical at the time of the impact, 
the size of the angle between the long 
axis of the football and the vertical at 
the time of impact, the type of football 
used (rubber or leather), the use of the 
detachable rubber kicking toe, the place- 
ment of the laces, and the inflation pres- 
sure of the football. 


Mayshark, Cyrus. Critical Analysis of at- 
titude Measurement in Health Education, 
1927-57. The past 30 years have added 
little to our knowledge of attitude mea- 
surement in health education. Some 15 
seales have appeared in the literature, 
but few of these have been successfully 
refined and standardized. This study 
critically reviews these scales, and brings 
the interested reader up to date in this 
all important area. It also poses several 
questions which, it is hoped, will stimu- 
late thought and perhaps even a little 
research. A greater understanding of 
attitudes and how they are developed 
and measured is necessary to further 
health education outcomes. This will not 
be realized until health educators them- 
selves lend their time and talents to the 
solution of the problems in this area. 


Plans have been completed to ex- 
pand the “Research Bulletin” column 
to provide more information about re- 
search of vital interest to all AAHPER 
members. Editor of the newly enlarged 
column will be Dorothy R. Mohr, pro- 
fessor of physical education for wom- 
en, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Maryland. Contributions (brief 
reports on current research, methods, 
techniques, etc.) are invited and 
should be sent directly to her. 


Myers, Frank H. A Safety Attitude Scale 
for the Seventh Grade. This study repre- 
sents an attempt to construct an attitude 
seale which serves as an instrument to 
measure the attitudes ‘of seventh grade 
students toward safety. A behavioristic- 
type question (situation-response) was 
adopted for this study as an expression 
of attitudes. The major steps followed 
were: selecting a measuring technique, 
developing a preliminary scale, refine- 
ment of preliminary scale, and establish- 
ment of final forms and norms. Validity 
was established through the use of inter- 
form reliability method, a reliability co- 
efficient of .897 resulted. 
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Rarick, G. Lawrence, and Gene L. Larsen. 
Observations on Frequency and Intensity 
of Isometric Muscular Effort in Developing 
Static Muscular Strength in Post-Pubes- 
cent Males. The purpose of this study 
was to compare the effectiveness of a 
single daily six-second exercise bout 
using two-thirds maximum tension with 
an exercise program involving more fre- 
quent exercise bouts at 80 per cent maxi- 
mum tension. Thirty post-pubescent 
boys divided into two experimental 
groups and one control group served as 
subjects. Each experimental group was 
given a four weeks’ training program 
restricted to isometric exercise of the 
wrist, the programs differing only in re- 
gard to the frequency of the exercise 
bouts and the levels of static muscular 
tension employed. The results generally 
supported the findings of Hettinger and 
Muller, in that brief periods of isometric 
tension (one six-second bout daily at 
two-thirds maximum tension) proved to 
be as effective for strength development 
as more frequently repeated exercise 
bouts at higher levels of tension. How- 
ever, the latter method was found to be 
somewhat superior in terms of strength 
retention. 


Simpson, Shirley E. Development and Vali- 
dation of an Objective Measure of Loco- 
motor Response to Auditory Rhythmic 
Stimuli. This study indicates that an ob- 
jective measure was developed and vali- 
dated which permits measurement of 
locomotor response to auditory rhythmic 
stimuli. This instrument is called a 
“Rhythmeter.” Results of the study indi- 
eate that when women from the general 
college population were compared with 
trained amateur and professional dance- 
ers, the scores achieved by the dancers 
were statistically superior. A compari- 
son of scores received on the “Rhythme- 
ter” with those made on a written sen- 
sory test indicates a very low correlation 
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between these factors. It was found that 
sensory and motor responses are not 
similar within individuals, or among 
groups. 


Tyrance, Herman J. Relationships of Ex- 
treme Body Types to Ranges of Flexibility. 
Data were collected from 105 of the fat- 
test, thinnest, and most muscular stu- 
dents at Pennsylvania State University 
to investigate the relationship of these 
extreme body types to ranges of flexi- 
bility. Anatomical and statistical proce- 
dures were used to discover the associa- 
tion. X-rays failed to indicate any sig- 
nificant cause for extreme ranges of 
flexibility. Statistical analysis demon- 
strated concurrence among important 
variables to a significant degree. 


Way, Eunice E. Relationships of Lateral 
Dominance to Scores of Motor Ability and 
Selected Skill Tests. The study reports 
an investigation of the incidence of the 
various laterality preferences among col- 
lege women, and the relationships of 
lateral dominance to general motor abili- 
ty and to skills test scores in archery, 
badminton, bowling, and tennis. The re- 
sults indicate that the majority of col- 
lege women have definite lateral prefer 

ences; that women who have mixed eye, 
hand, and foot dominance are superior 
in motor ability to those who have homo- 
lateral or contralateral preference; that 
laterality seems to be of importance in 
activities stressing accuracy of direction 
toward a fixed target; that motor ability 
seems to be related to foot ambidexterity. 


Interscholastic Athletics 
in Junior High Schools 
Report of a survey by a committee of the 
National Association of Secondary School 

Principals. 48 p. 75¢ ea. 
Order from: AAHPER 
1201 16th St., N.W., Wash 6, D.C. 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 


Simplified figures, self explanatory, specify 
Elementary level—set of 4 cha 
Adult level—set of 4 charts 


ONE SET $2.50 POST PAID 
Outside U.S. $3.00 
Write to: RUTH E. GOLD 
6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


5128 W. NORTH AVE. 


Schools and Colleges. 


and Price List. 


Price of book $3.00. 


WITTER GOLF RANGE SUPPLY CO., INC. 


Wholesale Golf Supplies for Ranges, Golf Courses, Pro Shops, 
We have a complete line of supplies. Write for Illustrated Catalog 


Specialties in Mats, all types Netting, Golf Balls, Golf Clubs. 


Full co-operation given on all orders. 


“Range Operators’ Hand Book”’— information on the planning, building and man- 
agement of Golf Driving Range, Miniature Putting Courses and Par-3 Golf Courses. 


CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


4 FENCING EQUIPMENT 


NEW 1958, 
Illustrated » 
CATALOG 
Lists training aids and equipment ° 
for club or classroom instruction. An ® 
essential guide e 
to an impor- 
tant activity. , 
Write Dept. J for @ 

your free copy 
@ 30 EAST 10th STREET, N.Y.3,N.Y. © GRamercy 3-693 @ @ @ @ @ @ @ G 
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1958 INDEX, VOLUME 


The index for the 1958 JouRNAL (Volume 29) is arranged alphabetically by (1) Subject 
Matter and (2) Author and Title. The numbers after each entry refer to volume, issue, 
and page. Issues are numbered 1 through 9, as follows: January—i, February—2, March 
—8, April—4, May-June—5, September—6, October—?7, November—8, and December—9. 
The JouRNat is also indexed in EDUCATION INDEX, 


PART I—SUBJECT MATTER INDEX 


AAHPER 

AAHPER Board of Directors 1958-59—29:7:84 

AAHPER Committees, 1958-59—29:7:88 

AAHPER District Officers, 1958-59—29:7:85 

AAHPER Division and Section Officers, 1958-59 
—29:7:86 

AAHPER Physical Fitness Test Battery—Paul 
Hunsicker—29 : 6:24 

AAHPER President Calls for Professional Lead- 
ership—Pattric Ruth O’Keefe—29 :7 :82 

AAHPER Publications, 1958-59—29:6:43 

Highest Tribute—AAHPER Awards for 1958— 
29:7:26 

Membership Directors—29 :7:94 

Nominate Your Candidates for AAHPER Officers 
—29:7:74 

Nominate Your Candidates for 1959 AAHPER 
Awards—29 :7:29 

Our Association’s Challenge in the Space Age— 
Pattric Ruth O’Keefe—29 :6:18 

Publications Directors—29:7:94 

Report from Rome, WCOTP Appoints Commit- 
tee to Make Plans for Federation of Associa- 
tions of Health, Physical Education, and Rece- 
reation—29 :8:14 

State Association Presidents, 1958-59—29:7:93 

State Directors of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation—29:7:95 

See also Conferences and Conventions 

About the Authors 
29:1:4; 29:2:4; 29:3:4; 29:4:4; 29:5:4; 
(discontinued ) 

Advertisers in This Issue 
29:1:80; 29:2:80; 29:3:80; 29:4:80; 29: 
5:80; 29:6:86; 29:7:64; 29:8:80; 29:9:64 

Aquatics 

Boating in the School Program—L, Janet Wells 
—29:5:8 

Canoe in Our Pool, A—Marion Dieterich—29: 
2:59 

Experiments in Water Sounds—Joan Sanders 
and Doris L. Bullock—29:5:21 

Lead-Up Steps to Advanced Diving—Grace B. 
Daviess—29:5:19 . 

Our Indoor-Outdoor Swimming 
Whitney—29 :5:40 

Trenton Plan for Teaching Johnny to Swim, 
The—Frank Zavitkowsky and Gordon Howes 
—29:5:24 

Year-Round School-Community Swimming—Jo- 
seph A. Guerrera—29:5:10 


Audio-Visual Materials 
29:1:72; 29:2:56; 29:3:72; 29:4:72; 29: 
5:72; 29:7:52; 29:8:71; 29:9:49 

Announcing the Film A Design for Physical Edu- 
cation in the Elementary School—29 :4:28 

Homemade Electric Scoreboard, A—Harold §8. 
DeGroat—29 :5:72 

Make Your Own Teaching Aids—Howard Rich- 
mond—29 :3:72 

One-Minute Posture Pictures—Harry Ronald 
Fishman—29:1:72 

Peg Boards—I. F. Waglow—29:5:72 

Simple Method of Producing Line Drawings for 
Publication Use—C. H. McCloy—29:7:52 

Simplified Method for Anatomical Drawings— 
H. McCloy—29 :2 :56 

Why Not Build It In?—Lloyd Johansen—29:4: 
72 


Pool—-Frank 


Athletics 
Athletics in the Space Age—Charles E. Forsythe 
—29:6:28 


Batting—Ethan Allen—29:4:10 
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Coaching to Win—J. B. McLendon—29:7:24 

Competitive Athletics Help Delinquent Boys— 
Walter E. Damon—29:1:14 

Ex-Athletes Comment on Their Varsity Experi- 
ence—Bruce L. Bennett—29 :4:16 

Faulty Posture in Relation to Performance— 
Charles LeRoy Lowman—29:4:14 

Gymnastics, a Major Sport—Newton C. Loken— 
29:2:14 

High Altitude and Athletic Competition—L. W. 
Olds—29 :2 :52 

Intercollegiate Athletics and Youth Fitness— 
NAIA Statement on Youth Fitness—29:5:23 

Legal Liability for Athletic Injuries—Samuel M. 
Fahr—29 :2:12. 

Should Varsity Athletes Take Physical Eduea- 
tion ?—Clyde Knapp—29:3:16 

Ski Safely—Charles A, French—29:9:22 

Soccer—Glen F. D. Warner—29:7:19 

What Is Sports Medicine ?—-C. H. McCloy—29: 
1:45 

See also Coaches Column 


Basic Issues 

Do administrators receive adequate professional 
preparation in health education, physical edu- 
cation, recreation, and athletics to give proper 
direction to these programs ?/—29:4:45 

How can we answer those critics who say that 
driver education, family life education, outdoor 
education, and athletics are among the fads 
and frills of modern-day education /—29:6:10 

Should there be a national accreditating agency 
such as the National Council for Accreditation 
of Teachers Education, to accredit departments 
in colleges and universities preparing person- 
nel in health education, physical education, 
recreation /—29:1:49 

What are the educational values and/or problems 
resulting from exhibition tours by high school 
boys and girls engaged in physical education 
activities /—29:8:8 


New Books in Brief 
29:1:52; 29:2:49; 29:3:46; 29:4:48; 29: 
56:52; 29:6:58; 29:7:40; 29:8:54; 29:9:38 


Coaches Column 
29:1:58; 29:2:52; 29:3:54; 29:4:56; 29; 
5:65; 29:6:56; 29:7:44; 29:8:52; 29:9:45 

Defensive Football—Al Davis—29 :6:56 

High Altitude and Athletic Competition—L. W. 
Olds—29 :2 :52 

Lacrosse in a Basketball Framework—Richard 
C. Havel—29:5:65 

Ladder Balancing—James A. Baley—29:1:58 

Modern Trends in English Soccer—Carlton H. 
Reilly—29:7:44 

Organize Your Tennis Practice—John R. Le- 
Fevre—29 :3:54 

Selecting the Baseball Squad—cC, R. Smith—29: 
4:56 

Spectators, a Part of Gymnastics Meets ?—wWil- 
liam Gustafson and James Yelton—20:9:44 

Stimulating School Interest in Wrestling—Dick 
Waite—29.:8 :52 

Coast to Coast 
29:1:62; 29:2:68; 29:3:66; 29:4:65; 29: 
5:58; 29:6:74; 29:7:57; 29:8:78; 29:9:51 

Coming Events 
29:1:2; 29:2:2; 29:3:2; 29:4: 
29:6:4; 29:7:2; 29:8:2; 29:9:2 

Conferences 

Fitness Conference: Second Annual Meeting of 
President’s Council Youth Fitness—29:7:31 


2; 29:5:2; 


National Conference on Recreation for the Men- 
tally II—B. E. Phillips—29:2:30 

National Conference on Social Changes and Im- 
plications for Physical Education and Sports 
Programs—Jane A, Mott—29:7:12 

First National Conference on Outdoor Education 
—Julian W. Smith—29:7:8 

Report from Rome, WCOTP Appoints Committee 
—29:8:14 

Space Age Conference—Rosalind Cassidy and 
Camille Brown—29 :6:16 

Youth Fitness, Theme of the Sixth National Con- 
ference on Physicians and Schools—29:2:22 


Conventions 

AAHPER 60th Annual Convention in Kansas 
City, Missouri—29 :7 :66 

Convention Plans for Students—29:1:56 

Convention Prevue: 60th National AAHPER 
Convention—29 :1:25 

Convention Program: 60th National AAHPER 
Convention—29 :2 :32 

Eastern District Conference, April 27-May 1, 
1958—29 :3:30 

Midwest District Convention, April 16-18, 1958 
—29:3:33 

Northwest District Convention, April 23-26, 1958 
—29 33:35 

Recreation Meetings at the AAHPER Conven- 
tion, March 30-April 3, 1958—Jackson M. 
Anderson—29 :1:36 

Sixty-firss AAHPER National Convention, Hotel 
Reservation Blank—29:8 :42 

Southern District Convention of AAHPER—29: 
1:38 

Southwest District Convention, April 9-12, 1958 
—29:3:37 

Why You Can't Afford To Miss the Kansas City 
Convention, March 30-April 3, 1958—29:3:8 

Your District Convention 1958—29:1:28 

Your Key to Kansas City: 60th AAHPER Con- 
vention—29 :2:16 


Corrective Therapy 

Camping for Severely Disabled Adults—Leslie D. 
Park—29 :3:22 

Hospital Recreation, Therapy or Fun ?—George 
L. Sanford and Jerry Curtis—29:8:25 

Motivating Devices for Remedial Physical Edu- 
cation—William Braverman—29 :3:18 

One-Minute Posture Pictures—Harry Ronald 
Fishman—29:1:72 

Recreation’s Role in Rehabilitating Blind Peo- 
ple—Ralph R. Ireland—29:1:21 

See also Physical Education, Adapted 


Dance 

Accelerated Modern Dance Composition—Mar- 
garet W. Chenier—29:6:70 

Ballroom Dancing, How Soon?—Richard Kraus 
—29:9:18 

Benesh' Movement-Notation—Fernau Hall—29: 

7:56 

Creating Interest in Dance for Boys—Fred Berk 
—29 :4:58 

Dance Improvisation and Choreography, Part II 
—Gertrude Lippincott—29 :2:18 

Dance Improvisation and Technique, Part I— 
Gertrude Lippincott—29:1:32 

Dance Intramurals in Elementary School-—Iris 
Chester Adams—29:6:71 

Dance Section Candidates, 1958—29:3:56 

Importance of Dance Writings, The—Bettie Jane 
Wooten—29 :5:60 

Impressions of Gymnastics and Dance in Eng- 
land—Joan English—29 :2:54 

Jay-Notation (Dance)—Juana—29 :8:72 
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Open Letter to the Dance Section, An—Lois Ell- 
feldt—29 :1:60 

Square Dancing in West Germany—John K. 
Trent—29 :9 :43 

Teaching Modern Dance as a Creative Experi- 
ence—Alma M. Hawkins—29:4:27 

See also Spotlight on the Dance 


DGWS 
29:1:66; 29:2:58; 29:3:60; 29:4:60; 29: 
5:62; 29:6:73; 29:7:49; 29:8:69 

DGWS Elections, 1958—29:3:60 

DGWS Riding Committee Report—Claire Noyes 
—29 :5:62 

No Bowling Alleys?——Dorothy Davies—29:1:66 

On Intercollegiate Competition for Women— 
Betty G. Hartman—29:3:24 

Section Becomes a Division, The—Mabel Locke 
—29 :4:60 

Tripartite Golf Committee—Nancy Porter—29: 
1:66 

Wanted: Qualified Basketball Officials—Helen 
Mackey—29 :8 :26 

We Teach Bowling in PE Classes—Ellen Haw- 
ver—29 :1:66 

Editor’s Mail 
29:1:6; 29:2:6: 29:3:6; 29:4:6; 29:5:6; 
29:6:6; 29:7:4; 29:8:4; 29:9:4 

Facilities, Equipment, and Supplies 

Be Specific—Elmon L, Vernier and Malcolm B. 
Tebbs, Jr.—29:9:9 

Equipment Administration—29 :9:11 

Homemade Electric Scoreboard, A—Harold 8S. 
DeGroat—29 :5:72 

How To Make Inexpensive Awards—Florence 
Cole—29 :1:43 

Ice Hockey Rinks—Fred H. Harrison—29:9:26 

New Facilities, Maurice FitzGerald Gymnasium 
at Queens College—Robert J. Tierney and 
Rohert H. Salmons—29:8 :44 

Our Indoor-Outdoor Swimming Pool—Frank 
Whitney—29 :5:40 

Peg Boards—I. F. Waglow—29:5:72 . 

Pian for Gradually Equipping a Physical Educa- 
tion Research Laboratory—Laurence E. More- 
house and Eugene R. O’Connell—29:9:28 

Planning a College Fieldhouse—L. W. Olds— 
29:3:20 

Why Not Build It In?—Lloyd Johansen-—29: 
4:72 

See also Products Parade 

Fitness 

AAHPER Physical Fitness Test Battery, First 
Nationwide Tabulations—Paul Hunsicker— 
29:6:24 

Exercise and Fitness, Statement by a Joint Com- 
mittee of the AMA and AAHPER—29:4:40 

Fifty Public School Systems Report on Fitness— 
Doris Hutchinson—29:3:12 

Fitness Activities 1958, the States Report—29: 


6: 

Fitness Conference, Second Annual Meeting of 
President’s Council on Youth Fitness—29:7:31 

Home Recreation for Fitness—C. H. McCloy— 
29:4:12 

Intercollegiate Athletics and Youth Fitness— 
NATA Statement on Youth Fitness—29:5:23 

Keeping-Fit Score Card, A—D. M. Hall—29: 
4:63 

Moses Lake Project, a Pilot Study in Physical 
Education for the Sub-fit Child, The—Donald 
K. Mathews, Virginia Shaw, and Philip Risser 
—29:4:18 

Physical Fitness in the Pentomic Age—Simon A. 
McNeely —29 :6:21 

Physical Fitness Project—Carolyn Newton—29: 
5:71 

President’s Council on Youth Fitness in Action, 
The—29:4:8 

Youth Fitness, Theme of the Sixth National Con- 
ference on Physicians and Schools—29:2:22 


‘ 

Health Education, Administration and 

General 

Audiologist Looks at Hearing in the High School, 
An—Robert M. Cameron-——29 :2:45 

Chimera in Health Education—Oliver E. Byrd 
—29:8:24 

College and Community Health, The—John J. 
Hanlon—29 :9:20 

Community-School Visual Screening Program— 
Mary Askew—29 :8:46 
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Florida’s Grass Roots Health Approach—Zollie 
Maynard—29 :3:25 

Health Education Faces the Future—Sara Lou- 
ise Smith—29 :6:31 

How We Developed Our Elementary Health Edu- 
eation Curriculum—Harold J. Cornacchia— 
29:4:35 

Interpreting Health and Physical Education— 
Harold K. Jack—29:8:33 

Products, Not Words—L. D. Haskew—29:7:14 

Significance of the Teacher to the Health of the 
Nation, The—L. E. Burney—29:1:19 

Teacher and the Growing-up Years, The—C. H. 
Hardin Branch and Helen Spencer Williams— 
29:2:19 

Youth Fitness, Theme of the Sixth National Con- 
ference on Physicians and Schools—29:2:22 


Health Education, Program 

Acne—William Bolton—29:1:16 

Body Conditioning and Weight Control—Dale O. 
Nelson—29 :5:47 

Dandruff—William Bolton—29:7:36 

Facts about Muscular Dystrophy—Melville H. 
Manson—29 :1:23 

Faulty Posture in Relation to Performance— 
Charles LeRoy Lowman—29 :4:14 

Fostering Mental Health in Children—William 
G. Hollister—29 :4:31 

Make Your Own Teaching Aids—Howard Rich- 
mond—29 :3:72 

Nutrition Blueprint for Teen-Agers, A—Fred V. 
Hein—29 :3:10 

Nutrition Education—Floy E. Whitehead—29: 
8:31 

Psychologist in 
Ceres—29 :5:33 

Scabies, a Tormentor that May Evade Prompt 
Detection—William Bolton—29 :3 :27 

Simplified Method for Anatomical Drawings— 
C. H. MeCloy—29 :2:56 

What We Don’t Know about Posture—Kathar- 
ine F, Wells—29:5:31 


How We Do It 
Baseball Trench War—Donna K. Barrand—29: 


Kindergarten, The—Mildred 


Change Bases—S. F. Caldwell—29:8 :66 

Corkball—Elbert Haenssler—29 :2 :61 

Disking—H. A. Sims—29:1:69 

Fifteen Points—Francis J. Conway—29:6:80 

Medical War—Jack Luke Finn—29:5:69 

One-Swing Softball—Edward Murdock—29 :2:61 

Over and Under—aAlfred L. Niisson—29:1:70 

Quad Tennis—Doug N. Hall—29:5:69 

Ring and Run—Guy Childers—29:5:70 

Scoop LaCrosse—Charles J. Trowbridge 
8:66 

Slow-Pitch Baseball—Jerry Grunska—29 :5:70 

Soccer Cage Ball—Arthur Rose—29 :6:79 

Sock-A-Ball—Walter L. Scott—29:4:69 

Twelve Player Softball—Marion Sanborn—29: 
2:63 

Zone Field Hockey—Bernard A. 
8:65 

Zone Soccer—Bernard A. Dugan—29:6:79 


29: 


Dugan—29: 


Ideas that Score 

Canoe in Our Pool, A—Marion Dieterich—29: 
2:59 

Grade School Golf for $25—James E. Doyle— 
29:3:80 

How To Make Inexpensive Awards—Florence 
Cole—29:1:43 

Keeping-Fit Score Card,A—D. M. Hall—29: 
4:62 


Let’s Get the Girls on the Beam—Donald K. 
Edwards—29 :7 :62 

Physical Fitness Project—Carolyn Newton—29: 
5:71 

In Memoriam 

Katherine W. Montgomery—29 :8:79 

Arthur S. Lamb—29:8:79 

Frederick W. Maroney—29 :9:48 

J. Anna Norris—29:9:48 


International Relations 

High Altitude and Athletic Competition—L. W. 
Olds—29 :2:52 

Impressions of Gymnastics and Dance in Eng- 
land—Joan English—zy :2:54 

Opportunities Abroad for You—Sara Staff Jer- 
nigan—29 :9:24 


Report from Rome, WCOTP Appoints Committee 
to Make Plans for a Federation of Associations 
of Health Education, Physical Education, and 
Recreation—29 :8:14 


International Scene 
29:1:57; 29:3:68; 29:4:68; 29:5:64; 29: 
6:77; 29:7:47; 29:8:63 

Basketball, the World’s Fastest Growing Game— 
Jim McGregor—29:7 :47 

England’s Foremost Training College—S. A, Tom- 
lin—29:1:57 

Our Profession Goes Abroad—Mabel Lee—29: 
8:63 

Physical Education in the Far East—Ralph A. 
Piper—29 :6:77 

Physical Education in Italy—Arthur Westen— 
29:3:68 

Plan for Inter-American Co-ordination, A— 
Lamberto Alvarez Gayou—29:5:64 

Vienna Physical Education Institute, The—John 
E. Nixon—29 :4:68 


Meet the Majors 

Convention Plans for Students—29:1:56 

Elementary School Specialists—Jere Faria—29: 
5:49 

Michigan State University Major and Minor 
Clubs—-Carol Harding—29:3:70 

Plan for Extra Student Teaching, A—Jack 
Byrom—29 :2 :65 

Special Teaching Problems—James Morgan Grif- 
fin—29:5:49 

Triumphs and Problems of Student Units—Deane 
E. Richardson—29 :8 :67 


Outdoor Education 

Camping for Severely Disabled Adults—Leslie D. 
Park—29 :3:22 

Casting and Angling, a New Activity in Our Re- 
quired Program—Marion C. Beckwith and 
Evelyn Browne—29 :5:12 

First National Conference on Outdoor Educatton 
—Julian W. Smith—29:7:8 

Leadership Development Through Camping— 
Marion Kneer and Bette L. Prater—29:1:27 

Outdoor Education, a Definition—George W. and 
Louise E. Donaldson—29:5:17 

Outdoor Education, a Shot in the Arm for 
Teacher Education—Don Hammerman—29:8: 
21 

Outdoor Learning Enriches Physical Education 
—dJess Meyers—29:3:14 

Tomorrow's Programs of Recreation and Out- 
door Education—Louis Means—29:6:37 


Physical Education, Adapted 

Let the Doctor Recommend Adapted Physical 
Education—James G. Dunkleberg and Gene A. 
Logan—29 :5:28 

Moses Lake Project, a Pilot Study in Physical 
Education for the Sub-Fit Child, The—Donald 
K. Mathews, Virginia Shaw, and Philip Risser 
—29:4:18 

Motivating Devices for Remedial Physical Edu- 
cation—William Braverman—29 :3:18 

Physically Handicapped, Our Problem Too, The 
—Claude J. Ruggian—29:5:14 

Physically They See—John Joseph Heith—29 :5: 
35 

See also Corrective Therapy 


Physical Education, General 

Announcing the Film A Design for Physical Edu- 
cation in the Elementary School—29:4:28 

Better Teaching through Teacher-Pupil Planning 
—Warren P. Fraleigh—29 :4:37 

Critical Issues in Physical Education—Arthur 8, 
Daniels—29 : 6:26 

Elementary School Specialists—Jere Faria—29: 
5:29 

First Steps toward Fitness—Elizabeth Halsey 
and Lorena’ Porter—29:8:41 

Health, Physical Education, and Recreation Pro- 
grams in the U.S.S.R.—Arthur A. Esslinger— 
29:6:33 

Interpreting Health and Physical Education— 
Harold K, Jack—29:8 :33 

Leadership Development through Camping— 
Marion Kneer and Bette L. Prater—29:1:26 

Let the Girls Play, Too—Clarence G. Means— 
29:5:22 

Let’s Ask the Classroom Teacher—Alice Don- 
nelly—29 :8:43 
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National Conference on Social Changes and Im- 
plications for Physical Education and Sports 
Programs—Jane A. Mott—29:7:12 

On Intercollegiate Competition for Women— 
Betty G. Hartman—29:3:24 

Outdoor Learning Enriches Physical Education 
—Jess Meyers—29:3:14 

Physical Education in the Far East—Ralph A. 
Piper—29 :6:77 

Physical Education in Italy—Arthur Weston— 
29:3:68 

Plan for Rating Women Majors, A—Angeline 
Watkins—29 :5:26 

Products, Not Words—L. D. Haskew—-29:7:14 

Questions from a Superintendent—Ed K. Erick- 
son—29 :6:36 

Seven Precepts for the Physical Educator—Mary 
K. Beyrer—29:5:49 

Should Varsity Athletes Take Physical Educa- 
tion ?—Clyde Knapp—29 :3:16 

Space Age Confererce—Rosa'in1l Cassidy and 
Camille Brown—29 :6:16 

Special Teaching Problems—James Morgan Grif- 
fin—29:5:49 

Sports in a Changing Culture—Margaret Clark 
and Margaret Lantis—29:5:37 

Status and Role of Physical Education as a Col- 
lege and University Requirement—Edward J. 
Shea—29 :9:31 

Status or Status Quo ?—Hjordis G. Ohberg—29: 
8:22 

Symposium on Interpreting Programs to Edu- 
vators, Parents, and Students—29:8:34 


Physical Educa’ion, Program 


Adventures in Archery—Ruth Lindsey—29 :3:40 

Begin Bowling Fun Early—Milton Raymer—29: 
7:22 

Bowling, Our Best Winter Activity—Eleanor H. 
Hansen—29:1:8 

Bowling, Our Most Popular Sport—John F, Ken- 
field, Jr.—29:1:9 

Casting and Angling, a New Aetivity in Our 
Required Program—Marion C. Beckwith and 
Evelyn Browne—29:5:12 

Grade School Golf for $25—James E. Doyle— 
29:3:80 

Impressions of Gymnastics and Dance in Eng- 
land—Joan English—29:2:54 

Introduce Them to Bowling—Charlotte J. Mel- 
lott—29 :8 :30 

Let the Girls Play, Too—Clarence G. Means— 
29 :5:22 

Let's Get the Girls on the Beam—Donald K. 
Edwards—29 :7 :62 

No Bowling Alleys ?—Dorothy Davies—29:1:66 

Sports on the Ice and Show—Griffith C. O’Dell— 
29:9:14 

Start Your Gymnastic Program Now!—John 
Piscopo—29 :2:10 

Stunt Play Program for Children, A—Charles 
Nagel—29 :5:29 


PART 


A 


AAHPER Board of Directors 1958-59—29:7:84 

AAHPER Committees 1958-59—29:7:88 

AAHPER District Officers 1958-59—29:7:85 

AAHPER Division and Section Officers 1958-59 
—29:7:86 

AAHPER Physical Fitness Test Battery—Paul 
Hunsicker—29 :6:24 

AAHPER President Calls for Professional 
Leadership—Pattric Ruth O’Keefe—29:7:82 

AAHPER Publications 1958-59—29 :6:43 

AAHPER 60th Annual Convention in Kansas 
City, Missouri—29:7:66 

Accelerated Modern Dance Composition—Mar- 
garet W. Chenier—29:6:70 

Accidents among Elementary School Children— 
Gerald J. Hase-—29:4:20 

Acne—William Bolton—29:1:16 

Adams, Iris Chester—Dance Intramurals in Ele- 
mentary School—29:6:71 

Adventures in Archery—Ruth Lindsey—29:3:40 

Allen, Ethan—Batting—29 :4:10 

Anderson, Jackson M.—Recreation Meetings at 
the AAHPER Convention, March 30-April 3, 
1958—29:1:36 


60 


Stunts and Tumbling—James W. Grimm—29:1: 


Unit of Activities on Ropes, A—Helene D. Brei- 
vogel and Linwood W. Gatle»-—29:2:8 

Wanted: Qualified Basketball Officials—Helen 
Mackey—29 :8 :26 

We Teach Bowling in PE Classes—Ellen Hawver 
—29:1:66 

See also specific headings—Aquatics; Athletics; 

Coaches Column; Dance; How We Do It 


Products Parade 
29:1:71; 29:5:.4; 29:6:81; 29:7:61; 29:8: 
51; 29:9:46 

Professional Education and Recruitment 

Are We Getting Our Share ?—Chester L. Palmer 
—29:8:17 

Be a Professional Educator—Waldo Sauter—29: 


Let's Improve Our Standards in Teacher Edu- 
cation—Frances E, Cake and Jane E. Hart- 
man—29 :5:45 

More and Better Teachers—Arthur H Steinhaus 
—29:8:19 

Opportunities Abroad for You—Sara Staff Jerni- 
gan—29:9:24 

Outdoor Education, a Shot in the Arm for 
Teacher Education—Don Hammerman—29:8: 
21 

Plan for Extra Student Teaching, A—Jack 
Byrom—29 :2:65 

Plan for Rating Women Majors, A—Angeline 
Watkins—29 :5 :26 

Planned Recruitment Gets Results—Dorothy 
Ruth Davies—29 :2:28 

Vienna Physical Education Institute, The 
E. Nixon—29 :4:68 

Public Relations 

Interpreting Health and Physical Education— 
Harold K, Jack—29:8:33 

Symposium on Interpreting Programs to Edu- 
eators, Parents, and Students—29:8:34 

Recreation 

Classroom Teacher and Recreation, The—Thomas 
S. Yukie—29:7:21 

Close Look at Recreation Field Work, A—T. M. 
Kohler—29 :4:33 

Cold Weather Fishermen—Ernest V,. Blohm— 
29:9:17 

Community Recreation, a County P-oject 
Herrold—29 :2:24 

Competitive Athletics Help Delinquent Boys— 
Walter Damon—29:1:14 

Do We Have Sand in Our Eyes? A Challenge to 
Recreation Leaders—Doris A. Meek—29:3:28 

Home Recreation for Fitness—C. H. McCloy— 
29:4:12 

Hospital Recreation, Therapy or Fun ?—George 
L. Sanford and Jerry Curtis—29:8:25 

Index of Selected Items from the Recreational 
Therapy Column 1952-58—29:5:68 


John 


Z. C. 


Leave Something to Recreation—J. Russell Cof- 
fey—29 :2:26 

Motivating Force Behind State and Federal Co- 
operation, Importance of Inter-agency Com- 
mittees on Recreation, The—Conrad L. Wirth 
—29:4:24 

National Conference on Recreation for the Men- 
tally Ill—B. E. Phillips—29:2:30 

Recreation Meetings at the AAHPER Conven- 
tion, March 30-April 3, 1958—Jackson M. 
Anderson—29:1:36 

Recreation Research—Milton A. Gabrielsen and 
Leonard A, Larson—29:8:28 

Recreation’s Role in Rehabilitating Blind People 
—Ralph R. Ireland—29:1:21 

Tomorrow's Programs of Recreation and Out- 
door Education—Louis E. Means—29:6:37 

Winter Thrills and Skillsk—Lynn Vendien—29: 
9:32 

See also Outdoor Education 


Recreational Therapy 
29:1:68; 29:2:60; 29:3:62; 29:4:62; 29: 
5:68; 29:6: 67; 29:7:51; 29:9:47 

Research 

Moses Lake Project, a Pilot Study in Physical 
Education for the Sub-Fit Child, The—Donald 
K. Mathews, Virginia Shaw, and Philip Risser 
—29:4:18 

Plan for Gradually Equipping a Physical Edu- 
cation Research Laboratory, A—Laurence E. 
Morehouse and Eugene R. O'Connell—29 :9:28 

Recreation Research—Milton A. Gabrielsen and 
Leonard A. Larson—29:8:28 

What We Don’t Know about Posture—Katharine 
F. Wells—29 :5:31 

Research Bulletin 
29:2:74; 29:5:76; 29:6:85; 29:9:57 


Safety 
Accidents among Elementary School Children— 
Gerald J, Hase—29:4:20 
Block that Injury—Jack F. Catheart—29:7:37 
Ski Safely—Charles A. French—29:9:22 
Sports for Girls and Women 
See DGWS 
Spotlight on the Dance 
29:1:60; 29:2:54; 29:3:56; 29:4:58; 29: 
5:60; 29:6:70; 29:7:56; 29:8:72; 29:9:43 
See also Dance 
State and District News 
29:1:75; 29:2:77; 29:38:77; 29:4:76; 29: 
5:77; 29:6:83; 29:7:59; 29:8:74; 29:9:53 
Students 
See Meet the Majors 
Your District Report 
See State and District News 


1I—AUTHOR AND TITLE INDEX 


Announcing the Film A Design for Physical Edu- 
cation in the Elementary School—29:4:28 
Answers to the Challenge—Delbert Oberteuffer— 
29:6:38 

Are We Getting Our Share ?—Chester L. Palmer 
—29:8:17 

Askew, Mary—Community-School Visual Screen- 
ing Program—29:8:46 

Athletics in the Space Age—Charles E. Forsythe 
—29 :6:28 

Audiologist Looks at Hearing in the High School, 
An—Robert M. Cameron—29 :2:45 


Baley, James A.—Ladder Balancing—29:1:58 

Ballroom Dancing, How Soon?—Richard Kraus 
—29:9:18 

Barrand, Donna K.—Baseball Trench War—29: 
4:68 

Baseball Trench War—Donna K. Barrand—29: 


4:68 

Basketball, the World’s Fastest Growing Game— 
Jim McGregor—29:7:47 

Batting—Ethan Allen—29:4:10 


Be a Professional Educator—Waldo Sauter— 
29:9:23 

Beckwith, Marion C., and Browne, Evelyn— 
Casting and Angling, a New Activity in Our 
Required Program—29 :5:12 

Begin Bowling Fun Ear'y—Milton Raymer—29: 
7:22 

Bell, John D.—An Annual Gym Show——29:8:37 

Benesh Movement-Notation—Fernau Ha!l—29: 
7:56 

Bennett, Bruce L.—FEx-Athletes Comment on 
Their Varsity Experience—29:4:16 

Berk, Fred—Creating Interest in Dance for Boys 
—29:4:58 

Be Specific—Elmon L. Vernier and Malcolm B. 
Tebbs, Jr.—29:9:9 

Better Teaching through Teacher-Pupil Planning 
—Warren P. Fraleigh—29:4:37 

Beyrer, Mary K.—Seven Precepts for the Physi- 
cal Educator—29:5:49 

Block that Injury—Jack F. Catheart—29:7:37 

Blohm, Ernest V.—Cold Weather Fishermen— 
29:9:17 

Boating in the School Program—-L. Janet Wells 
—29:5:8 
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Body Conditioning and Weight Control—Dale O. 
Nelson—29 :5:47 

Bolton, William—Acne—29:1:16; Dandruff— 
29:7:36; Scabies, a Tormentor that May 
Evade Prompt Detection—29 :3:27 

Bowling, Our Best Winter Activity—Eleanor H. 
Hansen—29 :1:8 

Bowling, Our Most Popular Sport—John F. Ken- 
field, Jr.—29:1:9 

Branch, C. H. Hardin, and Williams, Helen 
Spencer—The Teacher and the Growing-up 
Years—29 :2:19 

Braverman, William—Motivating Devices for 
Remedial Physical Education—29:3:18 

Breivogel, Helene D., and Gatley, Linwood W.— 
A Unit of Activities on Ropes—29:2:8 

Brown, Camille, and Cassidy, Rosalind—Space 
Age Conference—29 :6:16 

Browne, Evelyn, and Beckwith, Marion O.— 
Casting and Angling, a New Activity in Our 
Required Program—29 :5:12 

Bullock, Doris L., and Sanders, Joan—Experi- 
ments in Water Sounds—29:5:21 

Burney, L. E.—The Significance of the Teacher 
to the Health of the Nation—29:1:19 

Byrd, Oliver E.—Chimera in Health Education 
—29:8:24 

Byrom, Jack—A Plan for Extra Student Teach- 
ing—29 :2:65 


c 


Cake, Frances E., and Hartman, Jane E.—Let’s 
Improve Our Standards in Teacher Education 
—29:5:45 

Caldwell, S. F.—Change Bases—29 :8 :66 

Cameron, Robert M.—An Audiologist Looks at 
Hearing in the High School—29:2:45 

Camping for Severely Disabled Adults—Leslie D. 
Park—29 :3 :22 

Canoe in Our Pool, A—Marion Dieterich—29: 
2:58 

Cassidy, Rosalind, and Brown, Camille—Space 
Age Conference—29 :6:16 ¥ 

Catheart, Jack F.—Block That Injury—29:7:37 

Ceres, Mildred—The Psychologist in Kindergar- 
ten—29:5:33 

Change Bases—S. F. Caldwell—29 :8 :66 

Chenier, Margaret W.—Accelerated Modern 
Dance Composition—29 :6:70 

Childers, Guy—Ring and Run—29:5:70 

Chimera in Health Education—Oliver E. Byrd— 
29:8:24 

Clark, Forrest G.—Sports Carnival—29 :8:35 

Clark, Margaret, and Lantis, Margaret—Sports 
in a Changing Culture—29:5:37 

Classroom Teacher and Recreation, The— 
Thomas S. Yukie—29:7:21 

Close Look at Recreation Field Work, A—T. M. 
Kohler—29 :4:33 

Coaching To Win—J. B. McLendon—29 :7:24 

Coffey, J. Russell—Leave Something to Recrea- 
tion—29 :2:26 

Cold Weather Fishermen—Ernest V. Blohm— 
29:9:17 

Cole, Florence—How To Make Inexpensive 
Awards—29:1:43 

College and Community Health, The—John J. 
Hanlon—29 :9 :20 

Community Recreation, a County Project—Z. C. 
Herrold—29 :2:24 

Community-School Visual Screening Program— 
Mary Askew—29:8:46 

Competitive Athletics Help Delinquent Boys— 
Walter E. Damon—29:1:14 

Convention Plans for Students—29:1:56 

Convention Prevue—60th National AAHPER 
Convention—29 :1:25 

Convention Program—60th National AAHPER 
Convention—29 :2 :32 

Conway, Francis J.—Fifteen Points—29 :6:80 

Corkball—Elbert Haenssler—29 :2:61 

Cornacchia, Harold J.—How We Developed Our 
Elementary Health Education Curriculum— 
29:4:35 

Creating Interest in Dance for Boys—Fred Berk 
—29:4:58 

Critical Issues in Physical Education—Arthur S. 
Daniels—29 :6 :26 


Damon, Walter E.—Competitive Athletics Help 
Delinquent Boys—29:1:14 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Dance Improvisation and Choreography, Part II 
—Gertrude Lippincott—29:2:18 

Dance Improvisation and Technique, Part I— 
Gertrude Lippincott—29 :1:32 

Dance Intramurals in Elementary School—Iris 
C, Adams—29:6:71 

Dance Section Candidates 1958—29:3:56 

Dandruff—William Bolton—29 :7:36 

Daniels, Arthur S.—Critical Issues in Physical 
Education—29 :6:26 

Davies, Dorothy—No Bowling Alleys ?—29:1:66; 
Planned Recruitment Gets Results—29:2:28 

Daviess, Grace B.—Lead-Up Steps to Advanced 
Diving—29 :5:19 

Davis, Al—Defensive Football—29 :6:56 

Defensive Football—Al Davis—29 :6:56 

DeGroat, Harold S.—A Homemade Electric 
Scoreboard—29 :5:72 

Derthick, Lawrence G.—National Defense Edu- 
cation Act and You, The—29:9:16 

DGWS Elections 1958—29:3:60 

DGWS Riding Committee Report—Claire Noyes 
—29:5:62 

Dieterich, Marion—A Canoe in Our Pool—29: 
2:59 

Disking—H.,. A. Sims—29:1:69 

Donaldson, George W. and Louise—Outdoor Ed- 
ucation, a Definition—29:5:17 

Donnelly, Alice—Let’s Ask the Classroom Teacher 
—29:8:43 

Do We Have Sand in Our Eyes? A Challenge to 
Recreation Leaders—Doris A. Meek—29:3:28 

Doyle, James E.—Grade School Golf for $25— 
29:3:80 

Dugan, Bernard A.—Zone Field Hockey—29:8: 
65; Zone Soccer—29:6:79 

Dunkelberg, James G., and Logan, Gene A.—Let 
the Doctor Recommend Adapted Physical Edu- 
cation—29 :28 


Eastern District Conference, April 27-May 1, 
1958—29 :3:30 

Edwards, Donald K.—Let's Get the Girls on the 
Beam—29 :7 :62 

Elementary School Specialists—Jere Faria—29: 
5:49 

Lufeldt, Lois—An Open Letter to the Dance Sec- 
tion—29 :1:60 

England’s Foremost Training College—S. A. 
Tomlin—29 :1:57 

English, Joan—Impressions of Gymnastics and 
Dance in England—29 :2:54 

Equipment Administration—29 :9:11 

Erickson, Ed K.—Questions from a Superintend- 
ent—29 :6:36 

Esslinger, Arthur A.—Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation Programs in the U.S.S.R. 
—29 :6:33 

Ex-Athletes Comment on Their Varsity Experi- 
ence— Bruce L. Bennett—29:4:16 

Exercise and Fitness—Statement by a Joint Com- 
mittee of the AMA and AAHPER—29:4:40 

Experiments in Water Sounds—Joan Sanders 
and Doris L. Bullock—29:5:21 


F 


Facts about Muscular Dystrophy—Melville H. 
Manson—29 :1:23 

Fahr, Samuel M.—Legal Liability for Athletic 
Injuries—29 :2:12 

Faria, Jere—Elementary School Specialists—29: 
5:49 

Faulty Posture in Relation to Performance— 
Charles LeRoy Lowman—29 :4:14 

Fifteen Points—Francis J. Conway—29:6:80 

Fifty Public School Systems Report on Fitness— 
Doris Hutchinson—29 :3:12 

Finn, Jack Luke—Medical War—29 :5:69 

First’ National Conference on Outdoor Educa- 
tion—Julian W. Smith—29:7:8 

First Steps toward Fitness—Elizabeth Halsey 
and Lorena Porter—29:8:41 

Fishman, Harry Ronald—One-Minute Posture 
Pictures—29 :1:72 

Fitness Activities 1958, the States Report—29: 
6:41 

Fitness Conference, Second Annual Meeting of 
President's Council on Youth Fitness—29:7: 
81 

Florida's Grass Roots Health Approach—Zollie 
Mayrard—29 :3:25 


Forsythe, Charles E.—Athletics in the Space Age 
—29 :6:28 

Fostering Mental Health in Children—William G. 
Hollister—29 :4:31 

Fraleigh, Warren P.—Better Teaching Through 
Teacher-Pupil Planning—29 :4:37 

French, Charles A.-—Ski Safely—29 :9 :22 


G 


Gabrielsen, Milton A., and Larson, Leonard A.— 
Recreation Research—29 :8 :28 

Gatley, Linwood W., and Breivogel, Helene E.— 
A Unit of Activities on Ropes—29:2:8 

Gayou, Lamberto Alvarez—A Plan for Inter- 
American Co-ordination—29 :5:64 

Grade School Golf for $25—James E. Doyle— 
29:3:80 

Griffin, James Morgan—Special Teaching Prob- 
lems—29 :5:49 

Grimm, James W.—Stunts and Tumbling—29: 
1:10 
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Status and Role of 
Physical Education in Colleges 


(Continued from page 31) 


developed and maintained, enrich 
the lives of people in all stages of 
life. 

Students should be required to 
participate in physical education 
class work for at least the freshman 
and sophomore years. Participation 
in certain specific activities should 
also be required to ensure the devel- 
opment of interests in a variety of 
leisure-time activities; to under- 
stand, respect, and use the body as 
an instrument of expression; to en- 
sure understanding of self in rela- 
tion to physical needs; to motivate 
students to continue activity in 
upper-class years and _ following 
graduation; to ensure a thorough 
grasp of knowledge essential for un- 
derstanding the activities that have 
become a part of our culture; to 
learn to accept one’s own body with 
its limitations; to develop skills in 
evaluating and maintaining fitness 
for total living; and to develop 
group understandings and coopera- 
tion as preparation for participa- 
tion in community life. 


Physical Fitness a Social Need 


The maintenance of physical fit- 
ness is both a personal need of indi- 
viduals and a social need of the com- 
munity and nation. The individual 
student can achieve few of the other 
goals of general education if he fails 
to acquire the principles of health. 


The welfare of community, state, 
and nation depends upon the physi- 
cal and mental fitness of all our 
people. Our colleges and universi- 
ties have an important role to play 
in meeting this challenge. 


Surveys of the status of physical educa- 
tion in higher education include: 

1. Bullock, Doris. Personal visits to 19 
institutions in Western states in 1955. Re- 
ported in University of Illinois Committee 
Report. Urbana: the University, 1955 
(mimeo. ). 

2. Greene, M. G. ‘‘Survey of the Re- 
quirements and Credit in Physical Eduea- 
tion in Colleges and Universities.’’ Research 
Quarterly 16: 120-27; May 1954. 

3. Greene, M. M. ‘‘ Physical Education 
as a College Graduation Requirement.’’ 
JOHPER 26: 25; December 1955. 

4. Handy, Donald T. Physical Education 
for General College Students in Selected 
American Universities. Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California, January 1957 
(mimeo. ). 

5. Irwin, Mary, ed. American Universi- 
ties and Colleges. Washington, D. C.; 
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For Exercise and Recreation 


YOUR 


More youngsters can be active in a given 
area through roller skating than in any 
other sport...and it’s fun. Little equip- 
ment is needed, little supervision is neces- 
sary. That’s why more and more schools 
are making roller skating a definite part of 
their physical education and recreation 
programs. Why not inquire today! 


4498-L West Lake Street, Chicago 24, III. 


ARE KIND 
TO GYM FLOORS 


> 


New Duryte plastic wheels have a 
long life and are guaranteed not to 
mar or scratch gym floors. “‘Chi- 
cago” has a skate designed for every 
type of floor surface or finish. Write 
today for free details on roller skat- 
ing programs and skating equipment. 
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NEW DURYTE PLASTIC WHEELS 


FACE! A | 
indoors and out, in her Broderick 6 
Designed to fit better, wear longer, 
Mesigned to iit better, wear longer, 4 
 ¢losure; darted waist; belt loops and separate belt 
ed at center of back; cuffed rts as 
4 “ ; 


